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And all the time 

messengers keep running back and forth to my childhood 
To retrieve from there things that I forgot or left behind, 
As if from a house that is about to be demolished, 

Or like Robinson Crusoe from the ship sinking slowly 
Into the island, so I extract from my childhood 
Things and memories for the remainder of my life. 

Yehuda Amichai 


Dedicated to my parents Sarah and Chaim Eliash, 
to my twin sister Sheina’leh 
and to my grandmother Hinde Itzikovich- 
all of whom perished in the Holocaust. 
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Prologue 

Twenty years ago, an interviewer and a photographer ar¬ 
rived at our home as part of Spielberg’s testimony proj¬ 
ect for his movie, “Holocaust”. They placed a camera in 
front of me and the first question they asked was how old 
I was. Without thinking, I gave a certain number and af¬ 
ter a few seconds, I corrected myself. The reason for my 
confusion was that I had been counting the years since 
the day of my liberation, the 21st of January 1945, as if 
it had been my real date of birth. 

In my little apartment, there are artifacts and pictures 
that are dear to me. I have a collection of miniature dolls 
and souvenirs from all over the world that I had received 
or bought over the years, organized on the shelves of a 
well-kept display cabinet. I have already surpassed the 
age of 80, but even today, anyone who gives me a doll 
as a gift manages to make me as happy as a little girl... 

Next to the computer hangs a picture of my great-grand¬ 
father, Rabbi ShleimaTeh Elyashiv, the “Ba’al Ha’Lesh- 
em”, who was known among Lithuanian Jews as a prod¬ 
igy of Kabbalah and a philosopher with special powers 
of healing and influence. Next to him, there are photo¬ 
graphs of my mother and my father and also a family 



portrait of us all, the Eliash family before the Holocaust, 
which was made up of six people. We were fortunate that 
Mom’s sisters lived in South Africa and one brother - 
in America, because occasionally a photographer would 
come in to take our pictures so we can send those pic¬ 
tures to them. If it weren’t for that, it is very possible that 
there would not have been even one photograph of all of 
us left as a keepsake. 

In 2008, wanting to achieve closure and maybe find out 
more details regarding what had happened to Mom and 
Sheina’leh, my twin sister, after we had been separat¬ 
ed, I traveled to Poland with my husband Chanoch, may 
he rest in peace, with Sarah my oldest daughter who is 
named after my mother and with Moshe, her husband. 
Precisely on Holocaust Memorial Day, May 1 st , we ar¬ 
rived in the concentration camp of Stutthof, the accursed 
place we’ve reached as a whole family for the last time. 
Sarah cut a piece of rusted barbed wire fence and when 
we returned to Israel, she created a beautiful piece of 
work entitled “Nevertheless!!!” and at the bottom she 
wrote the number that the Gennans had given me: 54- 
484. 
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The grandchildren and great grandchildren know that a 
hug from Grandma Golda is a tight, tight kvetch. With 
every such squeeze I take back for myself wannth and 
love that I did not have in the terrible days of the Holo¬ 
caust, when I turned in a moment from a beloved girl 
who had everything into an “adult” that had to survive 
under inhumane conditions. 

My children, SarahTeh, Avi and Anaty and each one of 
my eight grandchildren and ten great grandchildren, they 
have all heard from me more than once the sentence: 
You are my victory! I feel that they give me a lot of love 
and wannth, and I enjoy every single thing: delicious 
food, conversations with good friends, trips, family, any¬ 
thing possible. 

My nickname in the family used to be “the dandy one”. 
From a very young age I loved sitting in front of the 
mirror, creating hairstyles for myself and looking pret¬ 
ty. My love for a groomed appearance continues to this 
day. I very much love quality dress items and when I see 
something that I like, I buy it. Anything that makes me 
happy is worth it! 



The mental and physical suffering I’ve undergone, the 
sights I have seen and the parting with my parents and 
my sister whom I loved so much go with me my entire 
life. The memories are a part of me that I never wanted 
to erase, but they never managed to ruin my love of life 
and optimism. 

At the age of 12 I was left alone in the world. There were 
many moments that I only succeeded in getting through 
thanks to my imagination. But I never lost the will to 
live, nor thought of giving up. I don’t know where I got 
these strengths which thankfully saved me from death 
several times. 

Along the years I indeed told my children many times 
about what I’ve been through, but I spoke as if I was 
telling the story of someone else, from afar. If they ap¬ 
proached me to talk about the Holocaust at their school 
I didn’t want to, I was afraid that I would find myself 
crying in front of the children. In the last couple of years 
I feel that I have more strength to do this and when my 
great grandchildren asked me to talk in front of their 
class, I agreed to. Less and less people can relate what 
had happened in the Holocaust, and I feel a duty to do it 
for those too who are no more. 
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When the idea of publishing this book came up, I grabbed 
it with both hands. It was important for me that the story 
of the Eliash family, and mine within it, will remain for 
the next generations. 

Every birthday that I celebrate since I’ve lost my 
Sheina’leh, my other half, I miss her and bring her up: 
“Another was supposed to be celebrating with me to¬ 
day”. 

I’ve managed to raise a beautiful family and to live a full 
life. 

I want to give thanks for everything that I have; feel that 
I have won everything good. 



The art work created by my daughter Sarah, 
at the center of which is the barbed wire from Stutthof 


A Childhood Wrapped in Love 
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Birth and Family Pedigree (A Beautiful Genealogy) 

I was born as one of a pair of girl twins on the 9th of 
May, 1932 in Linkuva, a small town in Lithuania. My 
mother Sarah-Rivka (Sophia, nee Itzikovich) and my fa¬ 
ther Chaim Eliash raised the four of us with a lot of love 
and warmth: My older sister Aidel (Adina), my brother 
Shlomo and, last but not least, the twins Golda’leh (me) 
and Sheina’leh. 

My father was the son of a family of distinguished lin¬ 
eage in Lithuanian Jewry, the grandson of “Ha’Leshem”. 
Lithuanian Jewry was considered to be one of the big and 
important Jewish communities in Eastern Europe. My 
father’s cousin, Rabbi Yosef Shalom Elyashiv, would 
one day become the leader of Lithuanian Jews in Israel. 

When one looks at the spelling of the surname, one sees 
differences. The explanation is such: Eliash is the reg¬ 
ular writing, Eliashau is the way the name was written 
and pronounced in Yiddish. Elyashiv is a Hebrew ver¬ 
sion form of the name that imitates the Yiddish pronun¬ 
ciation. Some attribute the transformation of the name 
into Elyashiv to the Aliyah (the immigration of Jews to 
Israel) of the “Ba’al Ha’Leshem” which is perceived as 
returning home: “God will bring back, Ha El Yashiv”. 



Linkuva 

Many of the residents of Li nk uva were Jewish, a big part 
of them family members. Mother had a department store 
in Li nk uva where you could buy everything: from salt¬ 
ed fish, sugar and bread to nails, socks and wallpapers. 
Everyone knew that the prices in our store were a little 
more expensive, but there was no bargaining. The prices 
were fair and Mom was an honest and appreciated wom¬ 
an. Her word was binding. 

Every once in a while a Christian boy would come into 
our department store, an acolyte, who seemingly didn’t 
always have the money to pay for what he bought. One 
day his father came, asked Mom to sell to his son on 
credit and promised he would occasionally arrive to re¬ 
pay the debt. Gradually a warm connection formed with 
that acolyte and he is featured in our family story later 
on as well. 

I don’t have a lot of memories from Li nk uva because 
when we were about three or four years old, our family 
relocated. It was the time of the summer vacation and 
the two of us joined our grandmother Hinde on a holi¬ 
day. From there we arrived directly in our new home in 
Siauliai, the biggest city in North-Western Lithuania. 
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Great Grandfather Rabbi Shlomo Elyashiv 



“Ha ’Leshem ’’ 

My great grandfather was bom in 1842 and stood out 
in his studies and sharpness from a young age. He 
was one of the descendants of the Holy ARI and one 
of the important Kabbalah researchers of his time. He 
wrote the composition “Leshem, Shevo V’Achlama” 






and therefore he was named “Ba’al Ha’Leshem” or in 
short, “Ha’Leshem”. In his books he interpreted and 
expanded the ARI’s method in Kabbalah, and debat¬ 
ed other Kabbalists such as RaMCHaL and the Ba’al 
Shem Tov. He opposed the Hasidic movement and 
achieved great proficiency of the Talmud and Kabbal¬ 
ah. When he was twenty years old, he married seven¬ 
teen years old Ester Fine and together they lived next 
to her parents in Siauliai. The couple had four children, 
Yitzhak the eldest is my grandfather (you’ll be able to 
read about Grandpa’s sisters at the end of this chapter). 

In 1923, when he was over the age of eighty, Rabbi Shlo- 
mo Elyashiv made Aliyah to Israel with his grandson, 
Yosef Shalom Elyashiv, after Rabbi Kook had helped 
them in getting a ‘certificate’ (an Aliyah visa). He settled 
in Jerusalem and since then, the bonds of friendship and 
studies continued between him and Rabbi Kook. In Je¬ 
rusalem, he became closer with Rabbi Aryeh Levin and 
eventually, the latter’s daughter married Rabbi Yosef 
Shalom Elyashiv. 

“Ha’Leshem” passed away at the age of eighty four in 
Jerusalem and was buried on the Mountain of Olives. 
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Things Dad Told Us about His Grandfather 
“Ha’Leshem” 

During World War I, most of Lithuania’s Jews were ex¬ 
pelled to Russia and the Ukraine by the Tsarist regime 
under the excuse that they may collaborate with the Ger¬ 
man enemy. Dad used to recount that at the end of the 

war, he wanted to return to Lithuania. Because he had no 
border pass, nor money to pay the bribes required at the 
border check points or to buy fake documents, he was 
afraid that they would arrest him, accuse him of being 
a ‘spion’ (spy in Gennan) and kill him. Before he set 
out on his way, he reached the house of his grandfather 
“Ha’Leshem”. The grandmother let him in through the 
back entrance because there was a long line of people 
waiting next to the house. They used to bring Rabbi 
Shlomo Elyashiv sick and handicapped people from the 
entire area so he would bless them; they had tremendous 
faith in him. 

My dad told him: “I want to go back home, but I have 
no papers, I have no money”. The grandfather listened 
and blessed him in Yiddish: “Go and succeed”. And so it 

was. Dad traveled by train, crossed borders and no one 
approached him to check him or ask questions. All doors 
were opened before him as if by magic and he reached 
Lithuania safe and sound. 



There were more stories about “Ha’Leshem”. One Sab¬ 
bath, they called upon him urgently to go to another town 
so he could bless an ill man. He couldn’t leave through 
the city, because around the Jewish Quarter there was 
an Oirev. 1 Having no other choice, he left through the 
fields. The non-Jews saw him walking through their ter¬ 
ritory, got mad and started shouting: “Why are you step¬ 
ping on our field?” 

“Ha’Leshem” made this kind of a dismissive hand ges¬ 
ture and said in Yiddish: “May you burn!” and the field 
caught fire. After that incident, the non-Jews said: “The 
rabbi said it would burn and it did burn”. They were 
afraid of the power of his words. 


Miriam and Yitzhak Eliashau, Paternal Grand¬ 
mother and Grandfather 

Upon the age of mitzvah, my grandfather Yitzhak left 
with his dad to study in Telsiai. When he matured, he 


1. In Judaism there is a prohibition on moving an object on the Sab¬ 
bath from one domain to another. For example, it’s forbidden to 
take a prayer shawl or prayer book to the Synagogue. In a certain 
halacha it says that if a city is surrounded by a wall, it is considered 
one domain. Surrounding the city with a string simulates a wall-sur¬ 
rounded city (one domain) so in its midst one can move objects. In 
practicality, it is prohibited to leave the city’s area on the Sabbath. 
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married Miriam, nee Tov, the daughter of one of the rich¬ 
est men of Skuodas (a vibrant Jewish town next to the 
border with Latvia), Rabbi Hirshe-Meir Tov, and they 
lived there. Miriam and Yitzhak had seven children, the 
third one was Chaim my father (you’ll be able to read 
about Dad’s sisters and brothers at the end of this chapter). 

Grandpa Yitzhak was indeed ordained as a rabbi, but he 
was unwilling to depend on the allowance of Tahnidei 
Chachamim (students of rabbis). He used to say that 
“Torah is Torah”, but the family has to be provided for. 
He and Grandma Miriam (nicknamed Mara or Mari) 
had a shop in the center of Skuodas and they lived in its 
back part. Despite the religious background from which 
he came, Grandfather very much valued education and 
in complete contrast with the custom back then he sent 
his daughter Sarah-Leah to study in a Russian secondary 
school. Even when he had to stop her studies because 
of financial difficulties, Grandpa didn’t give up. He ac¬ 
quired textbooks and with that aid they all studied and 
prepared for exams. 

During World War I, the entire family was exiled to the 
Ukraine. Even as refugees they continued to study and 
they all mastered the Russian language. At the end of 



the war, Yitzhak and his family returned to working dil¬ 
igently. 

His father “Ba’al Ha’Leshem” and his sister Chaya-Mu- 
sa stayed in Russia and, later on, as already mentioned, 
made Aliyah to Israel. 

In Lithuania there were no Hassidim, only Mitnagdim 
(meaning opponents to Hassidim). In that regard, Grand¬ 
father continued his dad’s way. Their approach was open 
and enlightened, unlike the fanaticism that exists today. 
It was a religious faith connected to daily life, current 
matters and what was evolving and happening in the 
world. 

Grandpa loved writing and he had a beautiful and very 
organized handwriting. He used to take advantage of ev¬ 
ery available moment for writing, in the store too, but 
it was all lost in the Holocaust. Among other things, he 
composed a Jewish calendar in Hebrew for the next one 
hundred years that contained marking for all of the hol¬ 
idays, the Sabbaths and special days of the Hebrew cal¬ 
endar. I don’t know how he did it. From a letter he sent 
to his sister Chaya-Musa (translated from Yiddish) it can 
be understood that he helped in the publishing of his fa¬ 
ther’s writing to no small degree: “For me, the right to 
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copy alone is enough... that I got to copy almost half of 
his books and make them prepared for print”. 

Grandma Miriam passed away when we were little girls, 
I have no recollections from her. Maybe she got to see 
us as toddlers, I don’t know. My cousin Ester, who grew 
up next door to Grandma and Grandpa, remembers the 
wonderful taste of her cooking and baking, and the ex¬ 
citement close to the holidays: “[In the Synagogue] I 
would stand next to Grandma, very proud. We would 
both pray... The entire row was ours. Among the female 
relatives were also Grandma’s aunt and sisters-in-law, 
Chaya and Polina Tov”. Grandma passed away about 
two years before the Holocaust. Dad got the bitter news 
and I remember how he paced the house restlessly until 
he left for the funeral. 

During those days, one didn’t travel from place to place 
as they would today. We didn’t go visiting Grandma and 
Grandpa. As a child I would feel quite unwell on those 
journeys, half an hour’s ride on a train would make me 
ill all night. 

I got to know Grandpa after Grandmother had passed 
away. I remember once or twice when he arrived to visit 



us in order to undergo an eye surgery. Mother welcomed 
the entire family beautifully and Grandfather was so im¬ 
pressed with her, that he told Dad: “It’s been many years 
since you have married and now I see what a good match 
you’ve found!” My mother was such a wonderful wom¬ 
an. 

When Grandpa stayed with us, Mom sent us out on Sat¬ 
urday night to check whether it is already possible to see 
three stars in the sky so that we may turn on the light. 
Grandpa saw her efforts and said, “my child, it’s not im¬ 
portant. Electricity flows constantly. It’s as if you’ve just 
opened the shutters. When you turn on electricity, you 
only let light in, it’s not important that there be three 
stars”. In the same vein, my dad used to say that nowa¬ 
days you don’t light fire with two stones anymore. 

Grandpa passed away a year and a half after Grandma. 
The Russians were already in control there, but he was 
spared the disaster of the Holocaust. 
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Hinde and Yosel (Yosef) Itzikovich, Maternal Grand¬ 
mother and Grandfather 

The history of Grandfather and Grandmother starts with 
the death of her sister. Grandpa Yosel was married to 
Grandma’s older sister, who passed away during child¬ 
birth. At the time, Hinde was too young to marry, but 
Yosel was determined to wait until she reached an age 
suited for a wedding. He explicitly announced it and 
even promised her that he would carry her in his arms 
her entire life. And so it was. 

Mother was the only daughter left in Lithuania for her 
parents. Her sisters were living in South Africa with their 
families and her brother lived in America. After we’ve 
moved to Siauliai, only her parents remained in Linkuva. 

Grandma Hinde moved in with us in Siauliai after my 
grandfather had passed away. She was such a lady and 
never took part in the house chores. Her hair was always 
gathered in a ponytail and every time Dad would leave 
for Paris on a business trip, he would bring her a hand¬ 
made shawl. I remember she used to go to Synagogue 
with a black shawl, not a head-kerchief. Since she was 
religious, Dad paid heed to a more religious appearance 
and to going to the Synagogue every Sabbath in order to 
honor her. 



Grandpa Yosel died when we were little girls. Adina 
my sister remembers that back when we were living in 
Linkuva, she used to go to him every Sabbath and he 
would pick her up and give her some wine with honey 
cake. 


Mom and Dad 

I think that my parents met through matchmaking, as was 
customary at the time. After they married, they contin¬ 
ued to live in Linkuva next to Mom’s parents and that’s 
where the four of us were bom as well. In 1936, our par¬ 
ents decided to move to Siauliai, probably for livelihood 
reasons. Siauliai was a big and central city, with most of 
Lithuania’s leather industry concentrated there. In addi¬ 
tion, the city offered cultural life, a library, a theater, a 
museum and new schools. 

Mom, whose family members called Tante Satze (Aun¬ 
tie Satze) was a very generous woman with a big heart 
and an unusual capacity for giving. She was involved 
in charitable work and would lend a hand to all those 
in need of help and support. Generally speaking, our 
house was an open one. Anyone who needed to get from 
Linkuva or Skuodas to a doctor or hospital in Siauliai 
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never went to a hotel. They came to us. Everyone knew 
that Tanta Satze’s house was the family’s “hotel”. Rel¬ 
atives who came to us got a room and were welcomed 
with warmth and generosity. 

Among others, distant relatives from Linkuva had come 
to us to have their two children’s tonsils removed. They 
stayed with us for a week. How do I remember? Because 
before they went back home, they had bought Sheina’leh 
and I two purses! 

Mom had an elegant appearance with a kind of a round 
coiffure, halfway between short and long, that she used 
to have done every once in a while at the hairdressing 
salon. In everyday life, she used to wear a regular hat, 
but when going out to an event or for some pastime, 
the hat would have to match her dress and shoes! 

Mom was a highly educated woman, even more so in 
relation to what was customary back in those days. She 
had finished secondary school and had excellent com¬ 
mand of mathematics. Mom and Dad both spoke the 
German and Russian languages fluently and Dad also 
knew French. They were both very successful merchants 
and had employees. We had an established home and I 



grew up as a pretty spoiled child. Mom had a workshop 
for silk scarves and kerchiefs. When the business had de¬ 
veloped, Dad acquired two printing machines and using 
them they would imprint upon the kerchiefs floral prints. 



My mother Sarah (nee Itzikovich) 


Regardless of religion, during that period it wasn’t the 
custom that a woman or a man would leave their house 
without a cover for their head. Mom’s printed head ker¬ 
chiefs were very much loved by the non-Jewish women. 
Later on, they also sewed men’s undershirts in Mom’s 
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workshop. There was a machine they used for sewing 
and Shlomo my brother loved working with it. 

One day, I was visiting Mom at the workshop. A Lithu¬ 
anian girl of about 15 or 16 was working there, ironing. 
I saw her approaching my mother and asking her with 
this sort of veneration, “how much would I receive for a 
week?” Mom told her she would get half a Litas a day. 
The girl was happy. 

Dad was running a fur trade with his brother Moris who 
was living in Paris. In the coats that they sewed there 
were round collars, fur hats and “moofs”, hand warmers 
with a pocket into which one could put money and keys. 
All these additions were an inseparable part of the coat, 
there was no other option in the Lithuanian winter. If we 
didn’t put our hands in the moof, the fingers could have 
actually gotten stuck on the door handle and freeze. 

Dad was an enlightened man, a real man of the world. 
He would always insist on a groomed appearance that 
included a suit, a hat, a tie and a walking stick with a 
handle of ivory or silver. This respectable appearance 
was a symbol of status. 



One of the things that fascinated Dad was technological 
innovations. Our family had the first (and only!) radio in 
Linkuva. When he brought home the radio for the first 
time, we stood around and observed how this magic was 
happening and how they were speaking out of this box. 
People would come to our home in order to listen to the 
news. There was the ‘Abyssinia’ war waging then be¬ 
tween Italy and Ethiopia (1936). 



My father Chaim 


With No Ultrasound and No Incubator 

Towards the birth of my big sister Adina, Mom and Dad 
went to Riga, Latvia’s capital, to give birth under the su¬ 
pervision of a professor. Afterwards, Shlomo was bom. 
When Mom was on her third pregnancy with the two of 
us, there was no way of knowing that she was carrying 
two embryos. We were living in Li nk uva back then. 
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We were told that Dad ran at around two or three in the 
morning to Grandma and Grandpa’s house (Mom’s par¬ 
ents), knocked on the shutters and told them twins had 
been bom. Sheina’leh weighed one kilo two hundred 
(around 2.65 pounds) and I, one kilo seven hundred (ap¬ 
proximately 3.75 pounds). Two little premature babies 
with no incubator. In order to preserve body heat, they 
wrapped us up in cotton wool and every week, there 
was a doctor coming from Riga for a checkup. After he 
would examine us and would be impressed by how nice¬ 
ly we were developing and gaining weight, he would 
say: “Only with Mrs. Eliash can such babies grow up.” 

And we did grow up... 


Moving 

While the family moved from Linkuva to Siauliai, 
Sheina’leh and I spent the summer vacation with Grand¬ 
ma Hinde. We were four or five years old. Every summer 
the family would vacation in a holiday home in the forest 
of Pakruojis. When we returned from our vacation, they 
brought us to the new house that my parents had rented 
on 13 Varpo street. Through the eyes of a little girl, the 
house seemed huge to me! It was a house with seven 


rooms. 



In fact, my parents had planned to join Mom’s sisters 
in South Africa. To this day I still have a passport photo 
of us all that was probably taken for this purpose. That 
was the reason why they had not purchased a house. 
During that time, the British placed all kinds of obstacles 
in the path of those who wished to reach South Africa 
and would not allow them to arrive directly there. It was 
necessary to first reach Nigeria, live there for a year and 
only then proceed to South Africa. And my father said: 
“For me, this is Africa! I am not going to the Africans. 
We’re well here, we live well.” 



Right to left (tall ones): Dad, Adina, Shlomo, Mom 
Short ones: Sheina ’leh and I 
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Getting Acquainted with Siauliai and Beautiful Gitel 

A short while after we had arrived in Siauliai, Shlomo 
took me and Sheina’leh to show us the city. When we 
were walking by the lake (the Ezeras) we met a beau¬ 
tiful woman, dressed very elegantly. Women used to 
wear hats then with a kind of veil to cover the eyes. 
This beautiful woman asked: “ShleimaTeh, are these 
your sisters?” She exchanged a few words with us and 
I was left with a gaping mouth, with the strong impres¬ 
sion of her beauty. Immediately after she had left, we 
asked ShleimaTeh who is she and he said that that’s 
Gitel, Dad’s cousin (the daughter of Tone-Hinde - my 
Grandfather Itzhak’s sister - and Rabbi Motel Ferber). 


Life in Siauliai 

Even though in Siauliai there was only electricity un¬ 
til twelve at night, in our house we had running water 
and toilets (in Linkuva the toilets were still outside). On 
cold days they would wann up the toilets so the water 
wouldn’t freeze in the flushing container (one had to pull 
a string that dangled from the flushing container in order 
to flush the toilet). 

In winter, the house would be heated using wood. Every 
two rooms had a hearth covered with china and we used 



to love sitting and being warmed up next to it. Despite 
the fact that charcoal used for hearth operation was sig¬ 
nificantly cheaper than wood, we didn’t use it. As winter 
would get nearer, we would buy carts full of wood and 
two non-Jewish lumberjacks would arrive to sow the 
trunks and arrange the wooden logs in piles. During the 
winter, we would employ a chimney sweep, an unknown 
profession nowadays. I remember Adina sitting for hours 
next to the hearth and reading books. She would be so 
enveloped in them that she wouldn’t hear what was hap¬ 
pening around the house. Sometimes she would weep 
over the books as well. 

The maid lived in our house in her own room and she 
would carry out all the house chores other than cook¬ 
ing. Since she wasn’t Jewish and in our house we only 
ate kosher food, cooking was Mom’s responsibility. The 
maid would get up every morning at five o’clock when 
everyone was still asleep to clean and wax the floor. Af¬ 
terwards, my dad bought linoleum for the floor of the 
dining room, which was very big. I recall the living and 
dining rooms as being similar to wedding halls, such a 
huge size. The linoleum was a completely new material, 
no one had seen anything like it. On the walls there were 
plastered paperwalls. 
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In Siauliai we also had a phone. Anyone in need of call¬ 
ing a doctor or some other urgent call would come to us. 
To this very day I still remember the number: astuoni, 
septyni, penki (8-7-5). I don’t know Lithuanian, but there 
are things that have remained engraved in my memory. 



Standing by age (left to right): 
Adina, Shlomo, Golda, Sheina ’leh 


Sheina’leh and I Have One Heart 

Since birth, SheinaTeh was the smaller and the more 
sickly of the two of us and that’s why she was dotted on 
more. Before we were bom, there had been one maid in 
the house and afterward, they took another one. They 
told us that when I would scream, the two maids would 


rush in and actually pick up Sheina’lah, because she was 
the quiet one and I was the screamer. When we grew up, 
we still wouldn’t leave each other’s side. If one was sick, 
the other one wouldn’t go to school either. If we some¬ 
how were separated for a few hours, I would say: “It’s 
only the body that’s going, my spirit remains at home”. 
We were that attached. 

Despite not being identical twins, people had problems 
telling us apart. Sheina’leh had a tiny beauty mark next 
to the nose and I didn’t. One time, Dad returned from 
a journey to Paris and said that there is a new method 
of removing the mark if she would want that when she 
grows up. It was laser. Sheina’leh was a charming girl 
and she sang beautifully. 

We looked the same from beginning to end: haircut, 
clothes, socks and shoes... If they wanted to harass 
us, they would turn to Sheina’leh and say, “come, Gol- 
da’leh” and then she would reply, “I’m Sheina’leh, I’m 
the one with the beauty mark”. Sometimes at school we 
would switch places in order to throw off the teachers. 
Sheina’leh excelled at reading and Hebrew, while I ex¬ 
celled at math. From a very young age, I was the dandy 
one. Everything that was related to clothes and appear- 
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ance interested me, I loved sitting for hours on end in 
front of the mirror and craft my haircut and curls. 



The two of us with beloved Dad 


Sheina’leh was much prettier than me. Friends of our par¬ 
ents would come to visit and when the two of us would 
enter the living room, they would say (in Yiddish): “Are 
these the twins? Which one is prettier?” They would say 
that SheinaTeh was and I would feel hurt. It’s likely that 
they didn’t think kids too can understand what grown- 


ups say... We studied at the Jewish school “Yavne”, a 
religious education network that operated under the pa¬ 
tronage of the Agudat Israel movement. Studies were 
conducted in Hebrew and every morning was started 
with a prayer.' Grandma used to “bribe” Shlomo and 
us by giving us a few pennies to say the Shema Israel 
prayer before we go to sleep. 


“The Dybbuk” and the Sheigetz 

One day, a Yiddish theater arrived in Siauliai with the 
play “The Dybbuk”. It wasn’t an event that happened 
often. Mom and Dad bought tickets and took Adina. Dad 
was very proud of his eldest daughter and used to take 
her to movies and events. That evening, Shlomo was 
also out with a friend. SheinaTeh and I stayed at home 


2. Since the beginning of the 19th century there were (Jewish) ed¬ 
ucational institutions in Lithuania for boys and girls which includ¬ 
ed a high number of students. Parallel to the traditional education 
(“cheder” and yeshivas) three educational networks operated in 
Lithuania: “Tarbut” with a Zionist-secular worldview; “Yavne” reli¬ 
gious education under the patronage of Agudat Israel; and two net¬ 
works that represented the Yiddishist movement. Lithuanian Jews 
had great faith in education and the rational element was central to 
their worldview. Therefore, they searched for educational systems 
that would offer non-traditional contents and would help young 
people to integrate into the developing world. 
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with Grandma and the maid. We would never leave the 
house at those hours, but this time we decided that we 
too deserve to see what the city looks like in the eve¬ 
ning. We didn’t ask anyone and didn’t try to get anyone’s 
permission. They had bought us just then new and beau¬ 
tiful coats, we got dressed and left for the city center. 
Everything was very beautiful and lit up, and there was 
a shop with pirojenes, wonderful cakes with creams and 
decorations. We reached the theater area and suddenly 
Sheina’leh started jumping and yelling. In the first few 
seconds I didn’t understand what had happened and then 
I saw that her coat’s hat was beginning to catch fire. It 
turned out that a sheigetz (a non-Jewish youth) of about 
16 or 17 who had passed by us decided to harass us by 
throwing a burning cigarette into the hat. People came 
over and helped Sheina’leh remove the hat, her neck had 
been covered with burn blisters. We went back home in 
a terrible mood. 

When Mom and Dad came home, they already knew 
what had happened. People told them, everyone knew 
them. Of course they were upset with how we had dared 
to leave the house alone at night. No one had noticed! 
We were two, not one, that’s strength in numbers. Every 
once in a while we would argue, sometimes we fought, 
but we would immediately reconcile. 



Sabbath Morning 

Dad used to tell us many stories about Grandpa Itzhak. 
On Sabbath morning, Mom would get up to tend to the 
house and the two of us would go into their bed. Dad 
would sing to us, he could beautifully sing arias, entire 
operas. During this time he would also tell us stories 
about the extended family, the Tov family (his mother’s 
side of the family, Miriam nee Tov), and about other 
families that were with them in Russia during the war 
before he returned to Lithuania. 


An Open House 

Pretty close to our house was a yeshiva and the boys 
and youths who were studying there had arrived from 
different towns, some of them distant ones. These boys 
were detached from their families and their homes for 
long periods of time because back then, people didn’t 
travel often. Kind Mom used to host the “yeshiva guys” 
regularly, some of them for lunch during the middle of 
the week and some for Shabbat dinners. At our house, 
they enjoyed a sense of home and delicious food. Mom 
would cook everything and host with warmth, they used 
to call her “the righteous one”. Sheina’leh and I very 
much enjoyed the fact that we had such an open and hos¬ 
pitable house. 
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Ester my cousin used to say, regarding Mom: “She was 
a wise woman, wonderful, a woman who had seeming¬ 
ly come out of some fairytale. Everyone found a place 
with her and from the food that was served at the table 
she would give to everyone, always. And she always had 
time, and always acted with calm and quiet.” 

We had celebrated wonderful holidays at our place, 
among them Passover Eve. We would all sit around the 
table and we, the two little ones, would ask the four 
questions. Dad would sit and explain in Yiddish, as was 
the tradition, and we would wait to find the afikoman. 
We always had guests for the Seder night. 


Gitel Gets Married 

After we had moved to Siauliai, Gitel used to visit us 
every week, usually on Wednesday evenings when Mom 
would bake cookies and chalah breads. Gitel had lost her 
mother at a young age and that was probably the reason 
why she loved coming to us. We would sit around the 
table until it turned late, chatting and enjoying the won¬ 
derful pastries. Despite Gitel living not too far from us, 
Dad would always go out to escort her because he didn’t 
want her to walk alone at night. 



Not too much time had passed before they started talking 
around the house about Gitel’s match with a man from 
Kovno. Because for religious people, a widowed father or 
one who had married for the second time couldn’t lead his 
daughter to the chupah, Mom and Dad took on that joy¬ 
ous role. Even though they didn’t take us to the wedding, 
we saw the preparations and felt our parents’ excitement 
for this event. Mom sewed a dress and matched it with a 
new hat and of course Dad ordered a new suit for himself. 
And indeed, the two of them left for Kovno and led Gitel 
to the chupa when she married Rabbi Yosef Estereich. 


More About the Family 
My Grandfather Itzhak Eliash’s Sisters 

Tani (Tone) Hinde - married Rabbi Motel Ferber (of a 
famous rabbis family) from Siauliai and they had Leizer 
(Eliezer) and Gitel. Leizer was deaf-mute and was sent to 
Germany to learn lip reading and how to communicate. 
He became a famous graphic artist in Lithuania (per¬ 
ished in the Kovno Ghetto). Since Tone-Hinde passed 
away relatively young, my parents regarded Gitel, Dad’s 
cousin, as a fifth child. 
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Chaya (Musia) Musa - married Rabbi Avraham Levin¬ 
son, the rabbi of Homel (Belarus). 

After 17 years of marriage their only son was born. Rab¬ 
bi Yosef Shalom Elyashiv, who would one day become 
the leader of Lithuanian Jewry in Israel. When they 
made alyiah to Israel in 1922, the son-in-law (Levinson) 
adopted the surname of his father-in-law, Elyashiv. They 
resided in the Mea She’arim neighborhood in Jerusalem. 

Sarah-Leah - The youngest daughter, married Rabbi 
Shalom Tzvi Krominsky. In 1933 they made alyiah to¬ 
gether with their four daughters. 


3. There was a fascinating story about Chaya-Musa... She and her 
husband Rabbi Avraham came to Vilnius, to see a renowned profes¬ 
sor after years of anticipating a child. After the requisite checks, the 
professor announced unequivocally that the couple has no chance 
of bringing children into the world. Chaya-Musa returned home, 
about to burst into tears. When she saw her righteous father (“Ba’al 
Ha’Leshem”) studying Torah, she didn’t want to disturb him and so 
she turned to the stable, where she broke into heartbreaking tears. 
When she went back inside with her eyes swollen, her father asked 
her why she had cried. When she told him of the events that had 
taken place, her father promised her that she would be granted a 
child. A year later, in 1910, a son was born in the Elyashiv family, 
named Yosef Shalom. 

Eight days after his birth, the happy grandfather, the “Ba’al Ha’Lesh¬ 
em”, wrote a letter to the Chofetz Chaim Rabbi: “I deserve a Mazal 
Tov... I had a grandson born, by whose face I can tell that he will 
be one of the great men of his generation”. So he said and so it was 
(From the Braslau Israel Forum). 



The Sisters and Brothers of Dad, Chaim 


Mordechai (Motel) - the first bom, immigrated to South 
Africa and started a family there. 

Sarah -Leah - married Notte-Yosel Zelikovich, a farmer 
from Skuodas and there they ran a vast fann. They had 
Ester and Leib. When Ester was four years old, her fa¬ 
ther drowned in the river. Three weeks after his death, a 
baby was born and named after him Notte, and at the age 
of eight months he passed away from an illness. A few 
years later, Sarah-Leah married Yitzhak Malkinsohn and 
in 1931 they had twins: Nachum and Shlomo. 

My cousin Ester’s history crossed paths with my fami¬ 
ly’s during the war (more on this later on in the book). 

Avraham (Avrum) - Shmuel - a lawyer, he married 
Rosa. Their son was Leo, their daughter Rachel. First 
they lived in Memel and later they moved to Kovno. 
Avrum perished in the Kovno Ghetto at the beginning of 
the war (those educated and skilled in important profes¬ 
sions were called by the Gennans to report immediately 
and they were the ones who were murdered first) and his 
son Leo did not survive either. 
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Shulamit Frida - Gitel - made alyiah before the 
Holocaust. She’s the mother of actor Shleima’leh Bar- 
Shavit and has passed away. 

Moris Moshe - Israel - lived in Paris and worked as a 
furrier. He joined the ranks of the French Army during 
the war. Was captured by the Germans and admitted his 
Judaism when it was discovered that he had been cir¬ 
cumcised. He perished in Auschwitz. His wife joined the 
partisans and survived, as did their two daughters who 
had been placed in a convent. 

Leon Leib - Yehuda - lived in Paris. He joined the 
French Anny during the war and was taken captive by 
the Germans. When it was discovered that he had been 
circumcised, he claimed to be Corsican and was spared. 
His wife joined the partisans and she too survived. 



Winds of War 
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The Russians Occupy Lithuania 

On the 15th of June 1940, less than a year after World 
War II had broken out, the Russians occupied Lithua¬ 
nia. The conquest was easy and fast, with no signs of 
resistance or use of arms. Until then, President Antanas 
Smetona headed the country. 4 After the government did 
not support his position, Smetona boarded the one plane 
in the country and fled to England. Immediately follow¬ 
ing this, a new government was established in Lithua¬ 
nia, whose members were chosen by the Soviets from 
among the members of the Lithuanian Communist Party. 
Lithuania was officially declared a soviet republic and 
remained so for about a year. 

Money and Property are Pejoratives 

There were many Jews who identified with the commu¬ 
nist idea and when the Russians entered Lithuania, they 
tied on a red ribbon. The idea of equality between all 
people sounded good and promising, and as a political 
choice, it charmed many of them who also had a good 
command of the Russian language. In spite of the Jews 


4. In August 1939, the Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact was signed be¬ 
tween Nazi Germany and the Soviet Union regarding the division 
of the Baltic countries between the two parties. On the 15 th of June 
1940, as the President ofLithuania was leaving the country, 150,000 
Soviet troops entered it without resistance. 



composing the hard core of the Communist Party, they 
gained no real power in the new administration. 

Right after the invasion, many big factories were na¬ 
tionalised (like the Frankel Factory) and the activities 
of Jewish organizations and schools in Hebrew was 
prohibited. The new government was preoccupied with 
slamming the population with new decrees and it sent 
many of the middle class members to prisons or to Sibe¬ 
ria, among them roughly 5000 Jews. Anyone who was 
considered wealthy or anti-Communist was in danger. 
The Russians raided stores, businesses and department 
stores, confiscating everything they found and leaving 
the owners penniless. Because most of the Jews worked 
in the fields of commerce and industry, they were the 
main victims of the property nationalisation: about 90% 
of the factories and stores that were nationalised had be¬ 
longed to Jews. 

The Communists persecuted the men of the yeshivas too. 
Some of them did manage to continue their studies in an 
underground manner, but many of them were exiled to 
incarceration camps in Siberia. During the time of the 
Soviet Regime, the Zionist movement was outlawed and 
in schools only Yiddish was allowed as the language of 
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studies. It was the peak of the Yiddish language’s blos¬ 
soming. 

We too were considered bourgeois, a pejorative accord¬ 
ing to the communist teachings. As merchants, my par¬ 
ents realized pretty quickly that they are about to face 
harassment from the Russians. We had at home long, 
beautiful curtains that were hanging from copper cornic¬ 
es with ‘balls’ that sealed them on both sides. As soon as 
the Russians had entered, Dad and Shlomo climbed up 
and hid gold coins in the cornices. 

One day, we returned from school and saw Russian sol¬ 
diers next to our home. They were searching the house 
and confiscated all the merchandise and raw materials 
that were meant for production in Mom’s workshop. Ev¬ 
erything they found, they put in two rooms in the house 
and closed those with a KGB seal. Because the merchan¬ 
dise was under Mom’s name, she was arrested and Dad 
had to pay a lot of money in order to free her. After the 
arrest, Mom had to report to the police daily as if she 
were the greatest of criminals. 



Hatred from the Lithuanians 

The Jews had to take abuse from the locals as well, be¬ 
cause the Lithuanian citizens identified them with Com¬ 
munism and the foreign administration the fonner hat¬ 
ed. As far as they were concerned, the Russians were 
unwanted “guests” in their country and they aspired for 
the restoration of the previous situation where Lithuania 
was an independent state. Against this backdrop, a pow¬ 
erful wave of antisemitism and incitement broke out in 
Lithuania and threats such as “just you wait, soon Hitler 
will arrive!” were made towards the Jews. 

Slaughtering Sacred Cows 

Under the Soviet regime, we moved to studying in the 
“Tarbuf ’ school and from now on, studies were conduct¬ 
ed in Yiddish. Here I met different kids from those I was 
used to meet at “Yavne”, with religious faith and edu¬ 
cation. During one break, a boy named BeraTeh, who 
was three or four years older than us, stood up and drew 
a caricature on the board of a rabbi sitting and milking 
a cow! And not just that: instead of milk, money was 
coming out of the cow! We were stunned. To make fun 
of a rabbi milking a cow and the message that was hid¬ 
den behind it about the love of money... It was against 
everything we had been taught until then. 
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Later there was a discussion that was held in class and 
the teacher explained to us that there was no God. It was 
a shock for us. We, who came from a religious Jewish 
home, were suddenly meeting a completely different 
truth to the one we grew up on. Until then, it was for¬ 
bidden for us to write on the Sabbath and now we would 
go to school on Shabbat. Everything changed abruptly. 
They were drawing a rabbi milking a cow, telling us 
there was no God. We came home and recounted this, 
we were shocked. This was in addition to Mom’s arrest, 
there was no doubt that we felt like the situation was de¬ 
teriorating and there was a bad sense in the air. 


Attempts to Escape 

That was what the year when the Russians controlled 
Lithuania looked like. It seemed to us that it was very 
bad, but who could imagine the future that was about to 
materialize. My dad had good senses, he probably felt 
certain things and he used to say: “As long as the Rus¬ 
sians are here, it’s not going to be good for us, but when 
the Germans will come, it’s going to be so much worse.” 

Rumors started reaching us about mass fleeing and about 
the expulsion of Jews from Germany and Czechoslova- 



kia to Poland. Refugees from Poland started arriving in 
Lithuania. We heard they were on the border and that 
they had nothing to eat. Sometimes, when we didn’t 
want to eat, Mom would say: “There are hungry children 
at the borders and you don’t want to eat?” Back then, we 
didn’t understand it at all. 

Against the background of uncertainty and fears of 
what’s to come, there were different groups of pioneer 
refugees organizing for a journey through Russia that 
would be continued with an Aliyah. In those days, a Jew¬ 
ish guy, a refugee from Poland, started coming round 
to our house and Dad would shut himself with him in 
one of the rooms. We heard them whispering and quietly 
planning and we tried to listen in on their conversations 
from behind the door. Dad paid this guy lots of money 
and he did arrange papers testifying that Mom and Dad 
were refugees and we were orphans. We all already had 
papers and then it turned out they couldn’t arrange pa¬ 
pers for Grandma. My mother said: “I can’t leave her 
here alone. She has no other children in Lithuania.” And 
so this plan was never carried out. 

Later Dad tried to organize another escape plan with his 
brother Avrum, who was a lawyer. Avrum lived with his 
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family in Memel, a Lithuanian port city, but after it was 
occupied by the Gennans in 1939, the family moved to 
Kovno. The plan that Dad and Avrum put together was 
to rent a ship that would sail us to Sweden. And they did 
just that. They contacted a shipowner and agreed with 
him that they would sail to Sweden. A day or two before 
the date set for our voyage, another ship was caught with 
Jews on board who seemed to have planned an escape. 
The owner of our ship got cold feet and so none of this 
materialized. I learned about this attempt from Adina 
years down the line, because we, the little ones, weren’t 
told what was going on behind the scenes. They knew 
it wasn’t in our best interest to get into trouble with the 
Russians. One word out of place would have been enough 
and immediately we would have been sent to Siberia. 

Another plan was to cross all of Russia by trains and 
arrive directly in Shanghai, China. There were people 
who managed to make that way and get there, but by the 
time my parents looked into this option, certain prob¬ 
lems arose and everything was cancelled. 


We remained in Lithuania. 



Germany Invades Lithuania 

On the 22nd of June, 1941 a German attack was launched 
on the Soviet Union, which now joined the war. The 
bombings and battle planes that were heard all over 
made my parents decide to escape to the Soviet Union 
as quickly as possible. We packed a few things and left, 
leaving the house as it was. 

Even before the Germans took over Lithuanian soil and 
placed their Nazi decrees on the Jews, many harsh ex¬ 
pressions of antisemitism on the part of the Lithuanians 
had already begun. Many of them were happy over the 
entrance of the Germans because they hated the Jews 
and they knew that the Germans would “take care” of 
them. Others wanted to finally get rid of the Russian re¬ 
gime and were hoping that now their salvation would 
come. The truth was that no one really knew what would 
expect them. 

We managed to reach Linkuva and there we were caught. 
The Lithuanians arrested all the Jews who were caught 
and imprisoned them in a barn. Not a single German 
soldier had arrived yet! Then they decided to return all 
those who had fled Siauliai to it and they made us get 
on trucks. On the way, they would stop every so often, 
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hitting and abusing the people, some of them were taken 
off the trucks and they never returned. 

Eventually, when we arrived in Siauliai, they sent the 
women and children to their homes and the men they 
incarcerated in prison. Mom knew that they were exe¬ 
cuting some of the arrested men daily and was fervently 
looking for any way to release Dad. 


Ester My Cousin 

Ester, the daughter of our aunt Sarah-Leah from Skuo- 
das, was studying in the Vilnius university just then. 
When the Gennan assault was launched she tried to 
get out of Vilnius and get back to her home in Skuo- 
das. Several times she had come to the train station 
without succeeding in boarding a single train. There 
was panic in the air, many people were trying to get 
back to their homes in other areas of Lithuania or to 
escape and only military men were allowed on board. 

Ester recounts that in Vilnius there appeared posters in 
Polish, Lithuanian and German that the Jews must wear 
a band with a Star of David on their sleeve and that they 
are forbidden from going out in the evening or from us- 



ing the sidewalks. Immediately abuse of the Jews began: 
they would take people out of their houses in the middle 
of the night, empty those of all property, men would dis¬ 
appear. Panic prevailed. People started to hoard food and 
everywhere they would take the Jews out of the queue 
and scream, “Jews, out!” 

When Ester’s efforts to take a train to Skuodas failed, 
she decided to travel first to our place and then continue 
to Skuodas. By circuitous means she managed to get to 
Siauliai. When she finally did. Mom told her about our 
failed attempt to escape and about Dad, who was be¬ 
ing held in prison. Ester wanted to continue on her path 
without delay, but dire rumors about what was going 
on in Skuodas made Mom gently persuade her to wait 
a little until the picture becomes clearer. And indeed, the 
rumors about what was happening in Skuodas were ver¬ 
ified. We learned that very close to Germany’s invasion 
of Lithuania, all the Jews of Skuodas were murdered and 
among them, Ester’s family members: the mother Sar- 
ah-Leah, her husband and the three sons. The massacre 
was committed through full cooperation of the Gennans 
and the Lithuanians. Ester was saved from the slaughter 
thanks to her studies in Vilnius. 
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The situation wasn’t so brilliant for us either. After the 
failed escape attempt, they took everything away from 
us. The Germans used to immediately take all the valu¬ 
ables of those caught attempting to flee. I don’t know 
exactly when, but they killed Grandma right at the very 
beginning and that’s how they dealt with all of the older 
people. 


Gestapo Headquarters in Our House 

As mentioned, after the attempted escape we were 
brought back to Siauliai. There, a “surprise” was await¬ 
ing us: the Germans had taken over our house and now 
the Gestapo headquarters were operating there. Mom 
stood outside with the four of us, helpless. With no other 
option, we turned to the house of the neighbor across 
from us, Freilin Taitz. When we entered, she was lying in 
bed, it turned out that she had erysipelas in her leg and a 
nurse was exactly taking care of her. The nurse knew us, 
the little ones, they would bring us to her every winter to 
undergo quartz lightbulbs treatment (an expensive treat¬ 
ment for the strengthening of the bones that was popular 
back then). As soon as she saw us, she clapped her hands 
and said in Yiddish: “My God, it’s Mrs. Eliash!” We 
looked like refugees. They instantly got us some refresh- 



ments. It turned out that before the Gestapo had seized 
our house, the neighbors had managed to get out a few 
of our clothes and belongings. This helped a lot because 
we could change our clothes and find what was needed 
for preliminary organization. 

Mom started walking around next to the house, and the 
German soldiers noticed her and asked what she was 
looking for. She told them: “It’s my house. I lived here 
and departed quickly due to the bombings. I left every¬ 
thing here. If it’s possible, for the sake of the kids, for 
me to take out a few things...” Their answer was: “What 
you can take out in half an hour is yours!” We all entered 
the house and we took out what we could and moved it 
all to Freilin Taitz’s. The problem was that she only had 
two rooms and in addition she had an old mother living 
with her. 

On the corner of our street there was a shoe store where 
we used to buy shoes for the entire family. The shop 
owner was a widow, her two sons had fled to Russia and 
she remained with her daughter alone. When she heard 
that we have no home, she said that she would give us 
two rooms and invited us to stay with her. We moved in. 
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A Ray of Light in the Darkness 

As we were re-organizing, Mom realized that the money 
Dad had paid for the forged papers (the ones we were 
planning to use to escape Lithuania) was not lost. The 
people who received the money did not yet have the op¬ 
portunity to use it and they gave it back to us. It was a 
sum of money that allowed us to get by during those 
days. By then, they had started selling bread by vouchers 
and the number of persons in each family. 

Dad was still in prison, we were very worried about him. 
Every once in a while we would hang around the prison, 
maybe we’d see men being transferred for forced labor. 
He’ll go out today, he’ll go out tomorrow, there were 
rumors and speculations constantly. Men who were re¬ 
leased recounted that the Gennans were asking every 
time, “who’s a lawyer? Who’s a doctor?” Those who 
raised their ann were taken away and never seen again. 
Dad said he was a furrier or tailor and they wrote him 
down as a craftsman. 



A Moment of Humaneness 

The decrees against the Jews came into effect pretty 
quickly and I mentioned that among other things, we 
were not allowed to use the sidewalks. One day, that 
acolyte from Linkuva met Mom on the street. By now 
he was a priest. He got off the sidewalk and in front of 
everyone, kissed her hand. All the non-Jews seemed sur¬ 
prised by this gesture: a priest going down to the road 
and kissing a Jewess’ hand! Mom tried to get his help 
to release Dad from prison and before we went into 
the ghetto, my parents transferred to him clothings and 
valuable belongings (including silverware) so he’ll save 
them for us. 
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Dad Gets Out of Prison 

Outside the prison, Mom met a friend of the family 
who was one of the chief directors of the leather factory 
“Frankels Fabrik”. The Germans immediately took over 
the activity at the factory, but this friend stayed to work 
there as Meister (foreman). 5 When he heard from Mom 
that Dad was in prison, he promised her that he would 
help to get him out: “I’ll tell the Germans that the fur 
department can’t operate because my Meister is in pris¬ 
on”. And in fact, a few days later Dad was released and 
started working at the factory. 


5. Directly following the occupation, the Nazis took over Frankel’s 
leather factory (which was established in 1879 by Chaim Frankel), 
belonging to the Frankel family until 1940. Most of its trained 
workers had been Jews and therefore it was decided to set up by the 
factory a ghetto where the workers would reside. In order to prevent 
damaging the work of the factory, the civilian administration de¬ 
manded to stop the mass murders immediately. In the beginning, the 
Germans planned to use the Jews as a temporary solution and later 
on substitute them with Lithuanian workers, a plan that eventually 
wasn’t carried out. 



Siauliai Ghetto 


July 1941 - July 1944 
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New Reality 

The move from the big and beautiful house to over¬ 
crowdedness and harsh living conditions in the ghetto 
can be described as moving “from a high top to a deep 
pit” (an Aramaic Jewish saying). In the beginning, we 
lived with an older couple in a one bedroom apartment 
divided into two! Later on, we stayed with Mrs. Yiting 
whose husband was taken at the start of the war and so 
she was left alone with her kids. The overcrowdedness 
was terrible. 

The ghetto was closed off and sealed, surrounded by a 
tall barbed wire fence. Exiting it was possible for work 
purposes only and done in rows (as was entering it). 
There was one big gate that was watched over meticu¬ 
lously 24 hours a day and around the fences Lithuanian 
and Ukrainian guards were stationed. At this stage, we 
hardly ever saw Germans. Bread was handed out using 
coupons, a very small ration for each person, and some¬ 
times they would give out something in addition, such 
as horsemeat. 

Life was lived day to day. At first they tried to organize 
a school or something similar for the children, but in re¬ 
ality we had nothing to preoccupy us. SheinaTeh and I 



were already about nine to ten years old. Every morning, 
the grown-ups would go out to work and the two of us 
remained on our own. 


Dad worked at the “Frankels Fabrik” leather factory. If 
you worked in a place where you could find non-Jews 
and receive some food from them in exchange for items 
you sold them, you were considered lucky. Without 
these food supplements, it was impossible to continue 
existing. Dad would risk himself regularly and sell items 
to the Fithuanians who worked with him. The bread and 
food products that he got in return, he would smuggle 
into the ghetto. He always managed to bring food home. 
A lot of courage was required for these smugglings, be¬ 
cause anyone bringing food into the ghetto was risking a 
deadly punishment. 

Except for a short period of time when Adina was work¬ 
ing at mining peat, my entire family worked at the fac¬ 
tory. Kalman Furia, a relative of Mom’s from Finkuva, 
worked at the airfield. 6 Ester, who was staying with us in 


6. The airfield by Siauliai was established by the Russians before 
the war and was the biggest military airfield in any of the Baltic 
countries. The field was used by the Germans during the war and 
some of the Ghetto residents were employed there, doing physically 
demanding jobs. 
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the meantime, worked at the airfield, loading sand carts 
and later on mining peat (hard physical labor) at a dis¬ 
tance of 20-30 kilometers (about 12.5-19.5 miles) from 
the ghetto. She and Adina became good friends. 

Shlomo, Kalman, Adina and Ester would come to our 
place to eat after work, but because of the overcrowd¬ 
edness, they would go to sleep with two other families. 
Later on, as the choke ring was closing in around us, 
they would stay to sleep at the work places during the 
week. 

We lived in a state of constant uncertainty regarding 
what would happen the next moment. The SS would 
conduct surprise raids inside people’s houses and at the 
entrance to the ghetto they would search and sniff every¬ 
one entering. When they caught someone trying to bring 
something in, they would abuse him, leave him kneeling 
for hours and sometimes they would kill him as well. 

I don’t remember us preoccupied with the living condi¬ 
tions, the lack of privacy, the overcrowdedness. All the 
strength that we could muster was invested in daily sur¬ 
vival: how to seem strong and healthy in order to con¬ 
tinue going out to work, how to deal with diseases, with 



exhaustion, with the daily death of people, young ones 
too, how not to lose optimism. 


God’s Little Acre 

There was a small piece of land next to where we lived, 
so we planted potatoes there, green onions, radishes. It 
kept us occupied a bit. What could we do? There was 
hunger, there were beatings, there were roundups, the 
cruelty of the Germans was intolerable. Once they is¬ 
sued pink certificates and once yellow ones (pennits, 
“passes”), but as long as our parents worked, they didn’t 
touch us. We were still together and, every day as eve¬ 
ning was falling, everyone would return from work. I 
felt safe and protected amidst my family. 

Luckily for us, Dad looked like a German, behaved like 
a Gennan and had excellent command of Gennan. His 
entire demeanor was very Deutsche Kultur. He would 
leave the ghetto very often because no one could guess 
that he was a Jew. 

Even when SheinaTeh came down with dysentery, Dad 
saved the day. She infected me and Mom and in the ghet¬ 
to conditions, any illness was dangerous. Dad left the 
ghetto and got us medications. He must have been able 
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to contact some pharmacist and since then he would reg¬ 
ularly bring medications to the hospital that was operat¬ 
ing in the ghetto. 



Siauliai Under German Occupation 7 


June 1941 

On the 26th of June, Siauliai was occupied by the Ger¬ 


mans. When they entered the city, they were accompa¬ 
nied by Lithuanian antisemites equipped with firearms, 
who started slaughtering the Jews right away. They took 
Jews out of their homes, incarcerated them in prison and 
on the night of June 28th murdered and buried them in 
the adjacent Kuziai Forest. In the first two weeks of oc¬ 
cupation, the Lithuanians murdered about a thousand 
of the city’s Jews. Most of the intelligentsia as well as 
some students and secondary school pupils participated 


7. These bits of information are taken from the Yad Vashem website 
(Valley of Communities), the Center for Educational Technology 
(CET) website, the Association of Lithuanian Jews in Israel’s web¬ 
site and research works. 



in the murders. Educated people and a priest who tried 
to intervene on behalf of the Jews were threatened with 
murder. 

July-August 1941 

The Siauliai Jews were forced to wear a yellow patch 
and they were forbidden from using the sidewalks. Old 
Jews were deported to the neighboring town of Zagare, 
where they were murdered. About 400 Jewish experts 
who worked in leather factories and their families were 
placed in the slum neighborhood of Kaukazas and after 
the plan to deport all of the city s Jews was cancelled, the 
rest of the Siauliai Jews were also relocated there and it 
became a ghetto. Due to the lack of space, it was decided 
to also allocate the neighborhood of Traku for the ghet¬ 
to, 110 houses found about half a kilometer (around 0.3 
mile) from Kaukazas. In the two ghettos it was incredibly 
overcrowded. About a thousand of the Jews who didn i 
enter the ghettos were concentrated in the Landkremer 
Synagogue and in the “oldpeople s settlement ” and then 
they were murdered and buried in pits in Bubiai. 

The Ghetto in Siauliai 

On the 1st of September 1941, the two parts of the Si¬ 
auliai Ghetto were surrounded by a fence and closed. 
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At the gates, armed Lithuanian and Ukrainian guards 
were posted. The entrance and exit were allowed only 
for those with special permits. The overcrowdedness was 
quite extreme: about 5,500 people were condensed in an 
area of about 8000 square meters (less than two acres!) 
and this territory was repeatedly decreased over time. 
Right next to the ghetto was the city s municipal prison. 

Officially, only a few clothes, furniture pieces, kitch¬ 
enware items, food products and a sum of 200 marks 
were allowed into the ghetto, but many Jews managed to 
bring into it a part of their property that had survived the 
looting by the Lithuanians. 

During the first two weeks after the ghetto had been 
closed, they took out of it and murdered fifty of the or¬ 
phanage’s children, one hundred and thirty old and 
sick people and about thirty members of the Jewish 
intelligentsia. In a selection based on “work prow¬ 
ess” that took place in the middle of September 1941, 
ninety people were found to be unfit for work, were 
deported to nearby Zagare and were murdered there. 


“Culture and Entertainment” in the Ghetto 

Despite the living conditions in the ghetto and the at¬ 
mosphere of fear and terror, one of the domains that got 
to bloom was the writing of folk songs. The songs were 
a way to express shared emotions and to deal with the 
difficult experiences. The folk songwriter of the Siauliai 
Ghetto was Ghana Chaitin, a kindergarten teacher by 
profession, whose songs would be publicized following 
events that occurred in the ghetto (songs by Chaitin are 
featured in a book that had been published a few years 
ago, some have been translated from Yiddish into He¬ 
brew). 

SheinaTeh and I would put on shows in front of kids. 
There was no school, no books, no games and we were 
afraid to walk out on the street. In order to keep our¬ 
selves busy and pass the time in a more pleasant way, we 
would invite some children and perform a “show” for 
them. In those plays we sang as well. One day, the two of 
us were standing next to the window, singing some song. 
In the middle, SheinaTeh cut me off and told me: “Stop 


8. Chana Chaitin’s songs were passed on in the ghetto and in the 
camps from one person to the next and had achieved a lot of fame. 
Chaitin was liberated by the Red Army at the end of 1944 during a 
death march towards Torun. 
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singing, you’re singing off-key”. Up until that moment 
it never occurred to me that I was off-key. After that re¬ 
mark, I stopped singing. I never opened my mouth again. 



The lives of the ghetto residents were organized by the 
Jewish Representation which took on issues of supplies, 
housing, social help and so on. In the ghetto, a hospi¬ 
tal, a courthouse and a Jewish order service were oper¬ 
ated. The chairman of the Representation was Mendel 
Leibovich, an education young man with connections in 
Lithuanian society. Aharon Katz served as secretary and 
he was followed by Eliezer Yerushalmi, a teacher in the 
Hebrew secondary school who managed the ghetto dia¬ 
ry (which was preserved and published in Israel, “The 
Siauliai Notebook’’). 

Employment Outside the Ghetto 

Hundreds of Jews were employed in factories outside the 
ghetto, some of them survived thanks to this link with the 
outer world and with messengers from the Kovo, Vilnius, 
Riga and Dvinsk Ghettos. Others worked in the ghetto 
itself and in the workshops that the Representation set up 


in other areas in the city. Many got on by selling proper¬ 
ty to the Lithuanians with whom they worked outside the 
ghetto. Thanks to the money collected from Jews and the 
activity of the Representation, in February 1942 they set 
up a hospital with forty beds in the “Kaukazas Ghetto 
In the two parts of the ghetto, clinics also operated. 

Birth Prohibition in the Ghetto 

In August of 1942 the decree was passed regarding a 
death penalty for giving birth in the ghetto. The doctors 
had to perform hundreds of pregnancy terminations and 
even put to death newly born babies with injections. 



Sheina’leh and I Taking Care of Little Tona’leh 

Dad’s cousin Gitel was in the ghetto as well. I recounted 
earlier that she wed in Kovno. In fact, she was wedded 
for less than a year and right after the Germans had in¬ 
vaded, her husband was taken away by them. The Ger¬ 
mans’ strategy was to first exterminate all the educated 
people, the ones who could take part in an uprising. Gitel 
was left on her own and she was already pregnant when 
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she returned to her father’s house in Siauliai and entered 
the ghetto along with all of us. 

Tona’leh, Gitel’s daughter, was born in the ghetto and 
was named after Gitel’s mother, Tone-Hinde. Since Gitel 
had to go out to work every single day, Sheina’leh and 
I became the caretakers of Tona’leh. We handled taking 
care of her very nicely. There wasn’t always the possi¬ 
bility to change what needed changing, so there was a 
need to improvise and invent solutions, while the two of 
us were all of ten years old. We did everything like little 
mothers: we changed her, bathed her, fed her. She grew 
attached to us and loved us very much. 

My mother used to say of little Tona’leh, the rabbi’s 
granddaughter (in Yiddish): “If Motel Ferber could see 
how the eyes of his granddaughter sparkle when she’s 
offered pork”. At a certain point, Tona’leh came down 
with pneumonia and only the two of us were taking care 
of her. She got well. It must have been also because of 
the pork we fed her. 



Mazovetzki’s Hanging 9 

One day, the Germans caught in the ghetto a great “crim¬ 
inal”: a Jew who had in his pocket a few cigarettes... His 
name was Mazovetzki. The punishments for cigarettes 
in one’s pocket was no less than hanging in the center of 
the ghetto in front of everyone. The guards and supervi¬ 
sors coerced all the Jews to come out of their houses and 
watch the spectacle. That wasn’t enough either, so they 
chose a Jewish man to carry out the hanging. We stayed 
at home and we heard the screams and how the Jew who 
was supposed to perform the hanging couldn’t do it. Ma¬ 
zovetzki told him: “Do your job, I forgive you!” 

After Mazovetzki’s hanging the mood in the ghetto was 
dreadful. 


9.2.6.1943 
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The Song about the Hero Mazovetzki 
Writing: Chana Chaitin 

Loose translation into Hebrew: Golda Eliash-Erlich 
(from “Songs of the Siauliai Ghetto) 

A black cloud covered the ghetto 
It was a Sunday morning. 

They prepared a grave 
During the night they erected a hanging post 
From the houses they brought people out to watch 
The spectacle. 

No aid, mother or child, 

He had 

A few cigarettes in his pocket 
And that was his crime. 

Spring smells all around 
Growing and blossoming are a tree and a flower 
Everyone is enjoying Spring 
But in the ghetto 
“The Light and the Joy” 

That for a Jew 

They erected a hanging post. 

From afar all see, he’s walking 



A black cloud covered the ghetto 
It was a Sunday morning. 

They prepared a grave 
During the night they erected a hanging post 
From the houses they brought people out to watch 
The spectacle. 

No aid, mother or child, 

He had 

A few cigarettes in his pocket 
And that was his crime. 

Spring smells all around 
Growing and blossoming are a tree and a flower 
Everyone is enjoying Spring 
But in the ghetto 
“The Light and the Joy” 

That for a Jew 
They erected a hanging post. 

From afar all see, he’s walking 
His hands cuffed 
His face peaceful and pale 
Many people all around 
To better see the victim 

All around, everything has turned “black” for the myri¬ 
ad of non-Jews. 
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From Hundreds of mouths the sound of screaming 
came out 

The scream was heard for miles. 

Is there a god in the skies? 

He must have heard the scream... 

A Jew is gone 
They cut a tree 

A tree and a flower that had grown 
Because of what and for what 
The hero has fallen 
Just because 
He’s Jewish. 



Dad Fights for Bread and 
Doesn’t Give Up Optimism 

Months upon months passed in the ghetto. Life contin¬ 
ued with all of the limitations and punishments around. 
Luckily for us, at home we were influenced by my fa¬ 
ther’s infinite optimism. At the factory Dad had a radio 
(it’s unclear how he was allowed to have it and where 
he hid it) and he would listen to the news from London 
and bring them to the ghetto. He followed the develop¬ 
ment of the war and encouraged us and others that it was 
worthwhile to try and hold on because eventually the al¬ 
lies would defeat Germany and win. 

Today I know that at that stage, the adults knew for sure 
about the extermination of the Jews that was taking place 
outside (the ghetto). There were people who survived the 
killing pits after they had crawled out from beneath the 
bodies and got out of those sites. When they got to Si- 
auliai, they told others everything. It was hard to believe 
that they were extenninating hundreds of thousands in 
an organized and systematic manner, but more and more 
survivors and refugees had come and clear testimonies 
had accumulated. Some of Dad’s optimism came from 
his ability to put aside these difficult news regarding 
which nothing could be done and focus on survival, on 
what was up to us and on the hope for the war’s end. 
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Dad made efforts for us to always have food and he was 
usually successful despite them searching every group 
of Jews that entered the ghetto. Those who were smug¬ 
gling food already knew by the identity of the person 
standing at the gate when was it possible to bring food 
in and when it wasn’t. There were bad guards, but there 
were a few good ones too and then the smuggling would 
be conducted peacefully. 

One of those times, Dad had hidden under his shirt a big 
loaf of rye bread and had shoved a few packets of flour 
underneath his pants. Just then, they caught him at the en¬ 
trance to the ghetto together with a group of several doz¬ 
ens of men and they put all of them in prison. The ghetto 
location was such that there was no direction where it 
was possible to flee: on the one hand was the prison, on 
the other the leather factory, in another direction was a 
small lake and right at the front was the entrance gate 
which was guarded day and night. At that point, every¬ 
one already knew that those who were arrested were ex¬ 
pecting death and the Jews started quickly organizing to 
collect money. And indeed, the Jewish Representation 
(the Judenrat, Jewish council) paid a heavy ransom so 
the group would be released from incarceration. But no 
punishment at all would not do... The Germans decreed 



that the public punishment would take place in the cen¬ 
ter of the ghetto and the Jewish Representation would 
carry it out. On this occasion too they brought out all of 
the Jews from their houses so they could see how each 
one of the “criminals” takes 25 blows. The hierarchy of 
punishments for bringing food into the ghetto was such: 
caught for the first time - get 25 blows. Caught a second 
time - get 50 blows. Caught a third time - expect to be 
hanged. 

My dad took his ration of blows, got up and said (in Yid¬ 
dish): “Italy had given in”. He must have heard on the 
radio that Italy had surrendered and that it signed a truce 
agreement with the Allies on September 1943. Up until 
then, Italy had been one of the Axis Powers (Germany, 
Japan and Italy) and this development was a source of 
hope that the Germans are growing weaker. There was 
another incident when Jews were caught smuggling 
food. That time, they each took 50 blows. 


It Gets Harder 

In September 1943, the ghetto was turned into a con¬ 
centration camp under the direct supervision of the SS. 
At that phase, they liquidated the Kaukazas Ghetto and 
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moved the remainder of its population to the Traku camp. 
The situation was deteriorating, which was manifested 
through less food and the fact that we were fewer and 
fewer: many died of disease and hunger, and the sick and 
children were constantly being sent to extermination. We 
were left in one small ghetto. 

With the transfer to Gestapo control, the decree was that 
everyone will remain adjacent to their workplace (those 
who worked outside the ghetto), meaning they would 
sleep there and won’t return to the ghetto every day. For 
the factory workers, it was said that they would stay in 
the ghetto but leave for work and come back under the 
watch of armed guards. Anyone trying to escape would 
be shot. And generally, the punishment for any offense 
would be death. 



The “Kinder Aktzia” (Children’s Roundup) 
November 1943 

One of those days, when all the adults were at work, they 
shut the ghetto gate. They positioned around the fenc¬ 
es Ukrainians and Lithuanians with machine guns and 
from every direction screams and hound barks could be 
heard. The Germans went from house to house and thor¬ 
oughly scoured every possible comer. Children, old and 
sick people were taken out. SheinaTeh and I were home 
together with two friends of the same age (the daughters 
of a dentist) and the elderly couple that lived with us. 
The ghetto fence, which was continuously secured by 
Ukrainian guards, was very close to the house. 

We realized that if we won’t hide quickly, they will take 
us out too. SheinaTeh and I knew that Dad would some¬ 
times go up to the attic and place things there. When 
he brought food, our parents, and sometimes Shlomo or 
Adina, would go up there to hide it. They told us, the 
little ones, nothing. They were afraid that if we would 
know about the hiding place, we would expose it. At that 
moment, we didn’t have too many options and it seems 
like we had good senses. We decided to go up to the attic. 
At first, we couldn’t find a ladder and we had to impro¬ 
vise: we took two parts of an old children’s cart which 
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was there, put one on top of the other and we climbed it. 
The Ukrainian who was guarding by the fence saw us 
going up to the attic. After the four of us were up, that 
improvisation collapsed. The elderly lady was very up¬ 
set with us but somehow she found a ladder and she with 
her husband managed to get up. We pulled the ladder 
up so it wouldn’t give us away and started looking for 
the hideout. We didn’t really know what was there, we 
just knocked with our hands on the ceiling and waited 
for something to open or move. And then indeed some 
“door” opened and we saw there was a double wall there. 
We entered this small space and laid down. Through the 
cracks between the wooden lines we could see what was 
going on outside. We saw how the Ukrainian pointed to 
the place where we were and said “hier kinder” (here, 
children). We stayed there for hours, four girls and two 
adults. We didn’t move, we didn’t let out a sound. We 
heard the screams in the ghetto and saw how they were 
taking out everyone they could find. On the other side 
of our house, there was a family with two little sisters 
who were born in the ghetto, their names were Geula and 
Ghetto. They took out the two of them as well. 

After the Ukrainian had given us up, soldiers went up to 
the attic to look for us. Fortunately for us, they couldn’t 
see the hidden wall and did not manage to find us. Next 



to the house, a German stood half a day and waited. He 
said, “if there are children, they will cry, make some 
noise. We will get them.” There were little kids who 
were hidden, but they cried and exposed themselves. We 
were too big to cry. We maintained silence and in fact, 
they did not find us. They took out our little Tona’leh 
too. The neighbors dressed her and put her out. This little 
girl thought that she was being taken to us. She was three 
years old when they took her. We never saw her again. 

All the children and grown-ups who were taken out of 
the houses were put on trucks. The children’s weeping 
could be heard from all directions. When the trucks left, 
everything abruptly quieted down. A silence you could 
cut with a knife. The ghetto had been emptied. 

As dusk was falling, the mothers and fathers started re¬ 
turning from work. They went into homes and didn’t find 
their children. Horror screams broke out. Everyone was 
crying. People wanted to die, wanted to commit suicide, 
wanted to be run over, were screaming. We were still in 
the hideout. Dad returned from work too. I saw how he 
ran, frightened, in the direction of the house with his hat 
in his hand. The image is always in front of my eyes. 
There aren’t a lot of “pictures” I remember from Dad 
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and Mom. He ran with his hat in his hand and shouted 
(in Yiddish): “Are my children there?” He must have re¬ 
gretted the fact that he hadn’t shown us the hiding place 
in advance, but luckily for us we found it. The neighbors 
told him, “yes, they are.” They knew about the hideout, 
but didn’t want to add little Geula and Ghetto for fear that 
they would cry and expose all of us. There were babies 
that were given sedatives and hidden between roof tiles, 
and later they placed them in baskets and smuggled them 
out to non-Jews. There were a few babies that they man¬ 
aged to hide. I also saw Geula and Ghetto’s mother who 
knew where we were hiding. I couldn’t take it anymore. 
I was so confused and upset. I climbed down, hugged 
Dad and said (in Yiddish): “Father is here? Mother is 
here”? 


Mom returned from work as well. Adina and Shlomo re¬ 
turned. Ester my cousin was working then at the airfield. 
She had heard about the roundup and the next morning 
she came to see whether they had taken us. She recounts 
that the two of us had a frightened look in our eyes, we 
looked like old age had suddenly overtaken us: “I met 
two grandmothers. They weren’t girls, they were old. 
They were wrinkled. The color of their face was yellow, 
their eyes were su nk en”. 



That day receives the name “the Children’s Roundup”, 
but on the same day they also took out all the sick and 
the elderly. 10 


10. “The Children’s Roundup” was carried out on the 5th of No¬ 
vember 1943. The SS and Ukrainians surrounded the ghetto and 
passing from house to house, they got 574 children and over 200 
adults (most of them elderly) out. The old people were shot out¬ 
side the ghetto and the children were sent to the camp of Aus- 
chwitz-Birkenau and were murdered there. During the roundup, the 
Jews were promised that their kids were being moved to children’s 
homes in Germany, but many did not believe this and therefore, 
the children were accompanied by two Representation members, 
Bar Karton and Aharon Katz, to examine what would become of 
them. A similar roundup was executed in the labor camps and tens 
of children, women and old people were expelled and murdered. In 
the ghetto there were only 227 kids, up to the age of 12, left and in 
the forced labor camps a few more dozens whose parents managed 
to hide (Yad Vashem, the Valley of Communities). 
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A Jewish Child 


Writing: Chana Chaitin 
Translation into Hebrew: Yitzhak Kafkafi 
(from “Songs of the Siauliai Ghetto) 


She gathered him into her anns, 

And with a voice of thin silence 
She sang to him: “My son, my little son!” 
So she quietly sang him to sleep. 

She exited the house, 

Then, only then, she burst into tears, 
All of her fear and anxiety, 
Disappearing into the darkness. 

In the freezing cold 
A voice was heard: “My child, woe! 

I have left you in a strange house, 
There is no way out for me.” 

A voice of a mother in bitter conversation, 
While she’s getting lost in the dark, 
Opposite the wind, opposite the cold, 
“God, save my only son!” 

A foreign house full of people, 

A boy walks through it silently, 

Asks for nothing, quiet, 

And never laughs. 

Day and night he passes as a shadow, 
He does not sleep, nor is he awake. 
Vasilko - that’s his name now, 

Pain grips his heart. 



The mother wanders here and there, 

And her voice, like her son’s, is mute; 

No one hears, no one sees. 

She is expectant and will not grow weary. 
She is as Jochebed, 

Because like Moses, her babe too 
Her only one had been abandoned 
Prey to the waves of the diaspora. 

A village in Lithuania. On its edge 
Stands a small, lone house. 

From the window there can be seen 
Tiny children. 

The boys have albino hair, 

The girls have flaxen braids, 
Between those there are, standing out, 
Two burning black eyes. 

Two eyes overflowing with gracefulness 
A small lovely nose beneath them 
Just to kiss its tips 
Curly black locks. 

His mother brought him here 
In the darkness of night, in hiding. 

With choked kisses he wailed 
She whispered in his ears: 

Here is, my son, from now on, your place 
Please heed your mother’s words. 

I will hide you here because there is, lurking, 
A danger to your life. 

With the toddlers play nicely, 

Behave obediently, 

Do not utter a word of Yiddish 
For you are no longer a Jew. 
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The son begs quietly: 
“Don’t leave me, oh, my mother! 
I will not be but with you” 

He weeped, sobbing. 

Again and again she kissed him, 
But the child didn’t relent. 

His mouth said only “no and no, 
Here on my own, I will not stay.” 



Within a Day We are No Longer Girls 

From here on out, the atmosphere in the ghetto was 
harsh. We no longer heard the laughter of children and 
life continued with very little joy and hope. Another 
week passed, another month passed, no hope was seen 
on the horizon. The ghetto had already shrunk drastical¬ 
ly. My father continued smuggling food into the ghetto 
and taking care of our existence. Fortunately for us, there 
were non-Jews who would still give him food products 
in exchange for clothes or objects he would sell them. 
There was another advantage to working in the factory: 
the Germans were in great need of the produced com¬ 
modities and so they harassed its workers less. At this 
time, they wouldn’t pass through the city to get to the 
factory, they’d walk through a fenced passage from the 
ghetto directly to the factory. 

Age did not matter. Everyone knew the main thing was 
to work. As long as we would be productive and would 
contribute to the Nazi war machine, we’d be safe. I would 
make myself seem older by wearing Adina’s clothes. 

Ever since the Children’s Roundup, Sheina’leh and I 
were “grown up”. We too were working at the factory. 
Sheina’leh worked in the saddle sewing department. 
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She used to sit on a “donkey” (a wooden beam leaning 
on two pairs of legs) and puncture holes in the leath¬ 
er with a special tool to enable the joining of two piec¬ 
es and them being sewn together. It was very difficult 
work. I worked in the glue department. After cooking 
it, they would pour the boiling glue into huge moulds. 
During the cooling down, the glue would harden and its 
“spikes” were as sharp as knives. When we’d take it out 
of the moulds, we’d get stabbed and my hands were cov¬ 
ered with wounds. Then we would pack it in bags. We 
worked from morning till evening, got a plate of “soup” 
and a piece of bread. 

So we worked for almost a year. 


A Bitter Reality 

The news about the extermination of the Jews kept com¬ 
ing in every possible way. People worked in the airfield 
or the train station, all saw and heard things. Sealed trains 
started passing through, carrying Jews from Latvia and 
Estonia and pass them through Lithuania to Gennany. 
Sometimes people would throw notes out of the trains 
and in those they wrote about what was happening. There 
were some people who were being sent from Auschwitz 



to work in Estonia. We realized they were experimenting 
on people and that there are extennination camps. 


Liquidation of the Ghetto 
July 1944 

One day, when everyone was at work, they closed the 
ghetto. It was surrounded by machine guns and filled 
with SS soldiers. Anyone working at the factory or in the 
vicinity was ordered to return to the ghetto. The com¬ 
mand was that Jews are to no longer leave the ghetto 
area. The SS commander announced that anyone trying 
to escape will be murdered together with their family. 

When Adina heard that the ghetto had been besieged, 
she decided to leave. She was about 15 or 16 then and 
knew things that, as little girls, were kept from us. Ac¬ 
cording to what Adina told me years later, both Mom and 
Dad told her what was going on and that the Jews were 
being extenninated in Auschwitz. That’s also the rea¬ 
son why they supported her intent to run away and save 
herself. Adina said: “It was better that they shoot me in 
the back than for them to experiment on me.” Since the 
beginning of the war, she was always pessimistic and 
used to say (in Yiddish): “They will kill all of us”. I was 
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optimistic like Dad. I didn’t want to hear bad news or 
dark predictions. Adina had decided to escape the ghetto. 
She had the advantage of having mastered Lithuanian, a 
language most Jews had no command of. 


“Go to the Priest. We will come.” 

A lot of Jews went out through the non-Jews’ gate, they 
started shooting them in the streets. Adina took off the 
yellow patch which was sewn to her clothes on the front 
and the back and she left the ghetto together with her 
French teacher from the time she was studying in the 
Lithuanian secondary school. Later we found out that 
the two of them went to another teacher who hid them 
for one day and then asked them to leave. Before she 
went out, my dad told her: “Go to the priest. We will 
come.” 

Dad hoped that we’ll manage to escape the ghetto and 
that Adina will reach the priest. Adina did reach him, but 
he offered her no help nor place to stay with him, claim¬ 
ing that he and his housekeeper were being evacuated to 
Germany. 



At that stage there was no longer any option to get out of 
the ghetto. In any case, we had nowhere to go and no one 
to turn to. The ghetto was liquidated within four days and 
all of its residents were moved out in three “transports”. 
We were the last “transport”, leaving on July 19th, 1944 
(before us there were trains that left on July 15th and 
17th). 



The End of the Siauliai Ghetto 


Some of the ghetto s residents were killed in the Soviet 
Air Force s strikes on the city, among them the former 
head of the Judenrat, Mendel Leibovich. The shoe fac¬ 
tory “Batas ” was destroyed by the German Army and 
Frankel’s leather factory was hit in the air strikes. The 
ghetto was destroyed during a massive artillery attack 
by the Russian Army on the 26th of July 1944. 
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My Journey of Survival Begins 
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On the Train 

Before we boarded the train, I put on Adina’s clothes. 
I wore boots with heels and crafted a haircut of high 
curls. I even pinched my cheeks to make them red, to 
seem healthier. I also told SheinaTeh: “Put yourself to¬ 
gether! Do a little of this with (pinch) your cheeks, so 
you’ll have a blush”. We were already 12 years old. 

Sheina’leh was doubtful regarding the extermination 
intents of the Nazis: “In order to kill kids, they’re not 
going to drag us all the way to Gennany. They can kill 
us here in Lithuania. If they’re “schlepping” us that far, 
it must be for work.” She didn’t believe, it didn’t make 
sense to her. 

I don’t know how long the train ride lasted, probably a 
few days. It was a freight train with closed cars used for 
the mobilization of cattle. It was hard for us to breathe. 
Air would come in through a high and barred wicket. 
Once a day they stopped and let us get off (probably 
for the purpose of defecation). They gave us no food or 
drinks. Whoever took for the road a piece of bread or 
some water had something. The situation on the train 
was terrible. We were crammed in like sardines, people 
died from weakness, hunger, dehydration. I don’t know 



whether I was scared. After all, my family was with 
me. It was at night that we arrived at Danzig (in Pol¬ 
ish: Gdansk, a city in Northern Poland). They took us off 
the sealed cattle cars and transferred us to open railcarts. 
Sparks were flying over our heads, it was terrifying. We 
travelled through a forest. 


Everything is Black 

After some time, we stopped. They opened the doors 
and we got off the train. We found ourselves in the for¬ 
est. Darkness, night. Every ten meters (about 33 feet) 
there was an SS man with a gun, with a big, black dog. 
There were shouts, “raus! Raus!” (out, out), beatings and 
shoving and dog barks. Everyone exited the railcarts. 
Families held hands, couldn’t hold onto the bags they 
brought, nothing. The most important thing was to hold 
hands, not to lose each other. 

We didn’t know what it was that we’ve entered. They 
brought us into the camp, I will never forget that. At the 
entrance, there was a beautiful and very big yard, flood¬ 
ed with light. I saw green shacks and planters with red 
flowers hanging underneath the windows. To this day, 
I can’t stand red flowers. During the first moments, it 
looked like another kingdom, as if we’ve reached a gar- 
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den of Eden. Later it turned out that those shacks were 
the SS livingquarters. In the evenings, music could be 
heard from there, they threw on parties there. Within a 
few days I would understand that the camp and the SS 
livingquarters were two separate universes. 

We had arrived at Stutthof. 11 


Difficult Moments 

They made us stand next to the gate and we waited. Af¬ 
ter half an hour, they ordered us: women and children 
up to the age of 14 to one side. Children from the age 
of 14 and up, to another side. Until that moment (mean¬ 
ing in the Siauliai Ghetto), mothers were with their chil¬ 
dren. That night, they separated the older kids from their 
mothers, of course we all wanted to go to the grown ups’ 
side. We were still holding hands. They stopped me and 
asked: how old are you? I said fourteen. They didn’t ask 
Sheina’leh. I assumed that if I’ll say I’m 14 years old, 


11. The Stutthof Concentration Camp was established directly fol¬ 
lowing the German invasion of Poland on the 1st of September 1939 
and was the first concentration camp outside of Germany. Its loca¬ 
tion was about 40 kilometers (appr. 25 miles) east of Gdansk (Dan¬ 
zig), next to the city of Stutthof in Poland. It was the last camp to 
be liberated by the allies in 1945. Out of about 110,000 people who 
were incarcerated there, over 85,000 perished. 



she would say the same thing. 

It was evident to me that they would see we are twins 
and understand. But unfortunately, they didn’t ask her 
for her age. In the next second, Mom and Sheina’leh 
were no longer next to us, they had been taken to the 
other side. I don’t know how to describe those moments, 
there are no appropriate words. We didn’t say goodbye, 
we didn’t kiss, we didn’t part. We thought that maybe the 
next day we would see them and understand where they 
are, because it was night at that time and we didn’t kn ow 
the place. I looked over to Sheina’leh and Mom’s side, to 
the place where they were concentrating the mothers and 
the children, and I tried to run to them. At that second, I 
was hit with a scathing whiplash on my back from an SS 
soldier who blocked my way and shouted at me: “You 
need to work!” I stayed planted where I was. 

Everything happened within seconds, like a nightmare 
or a terrible whirlpool one gets washed away into with¬ 
out being able to stop. In one instant I lost Mom and 
my twin sister. In my worst imaginations, there was no 
option of me being able to live without her for a single 
minute. Since then, an entire lifetime, I’ve been feeling 
her void at my side. 

It was the last time I saw Mom and Sheina’leh 
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.Completely Alone 


I remained with Dad and Shlomo. The three of us stood, 
holding each other’s hands. After half an hour the com¬ 
mand was given: men to one side, women to another 
side. Dad took me and found a neighbor from the other 
house, the mother of Ghetto and Geula (the little twins 
who were taken in the Children’s Roundup). He handed 
me over to her. I don’t remember whether I said some¬ 
thing when we were separated, I don’t remember if Dad 
said something to me, certainly not what he said. Those 
moments were so fast, scary, I didn’t understand what 
was going on around me. A moment ago they took away 
from me Mom and Sheina’leh and now Dad and Shlomo 
were gone too. I was in shock. I was left alone. I didn’t 
understand what was happening and where I was. 



After a few good years, when I was living in the Lithua¬ 
nia Housing Complex in Ramat Ha ’Sharon, Mrs. Fuchs 
told me that Dad gave me to her and said (in Yiddish): 
“Guard Golda ’leh for me I did not remember that. 


I don’t know who could guard anyone else in such a sit¬ 
uation. Mothers couldn’t guard their daughters. Fathers 
couldn’t protect their families. I think of my mom. What 
she felt during those moments, what went on in her mind. 

I felt that I had entered hell. 


The Delousing (Entlausung) 

I found myself with a group of women. After a short 
while they told us that we need to undergo delousing. We 
entered a kind of big and very long shed. We had to take 
absolutely everything off, lay down what we were hold¬ 
ing and remove all jewellery. Everything was organized 
and the orders were clear: place shoes here, place clothes 
here... They took everything away from us: clothes, eye¬ 
glasses, jewellery. We never saw any of that again. 

We stood naked, we couldn’t even take with us a comb 
or a pencil, nothing. There was no possibility to hide 
anything, to take something small as a souvenir. Even 
the fact that we were naked became almost marginal. We 
were like cattle. Around us were Germans and our guards 
- women who were Gypsies, Efkrainians, Poles - some of 
them were criminals, some political prisoners. Nothing 
was important anymore. We were all in a state of shock. 
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To the side there stood a gynecological bed (I didn’t 
know what it was) and I saw that they were taking ev¬ 
ery woman there when her turn was up. When mine was 
getting closer, I felt stares pointed at me. I got chills in 
my whole body. Even now I can feel that chill. Without 
understanding what it was that they were checking there, 
I knew it was something awful. Luckily, they let me pass 
without being checked. For years I thought that I had 
imagined that, until I read the book of a woman who 
was there and went through that experience. And then I 
understood. They were basically probing the women’s 
bodies to make sure that they didn’t hide anything there, 
that they weren’t concealing gold. 


My New “Name”: 54-484 

In those moments, every personal and human sign was 
erased. There was no privacy, there was no identity. We 
were all naked, all prisoners, everything that we owned 
was taken away from us. Indeed each one had her name 
and a name is a family, the place where we were born 
and our history. Only now the name didn’t matter any¬ 
more either, because from now on each one of us was 
nothing but a number. 


My number: 54-484. 



Further down the shed, there were some hoses hanging, 
spraying us with water. There was no delousing there. 
We came out of the other side of the shed. They gave 
us some rags to wear, I got a dress and boots. My feet 
are very small, so I had a problem with shoes my size. 
Having no options, I would fill the shoes with sand and 
improvise all sorts of fillings so I could walk. 

Every two women got one bowl for food. That’s it, that’s 
what there is. I went into the shack to sleep. What was 
there, who I was with, what did we talk about, I do not 
know and don’t recall. 

I was alone, lost. 


The Fire of Hell 

When we got up the next morning, we found piles of 
shoes, piles of clothes, piles of eyeglasses. There was 
a chimney smoking constantly with a smell of burned 
flesh, a terrible smell. That smell is always following 
me. At the beginning, I didn’t know what it was. 


We were ordered to sort the piles of clothes and we 
found notes hidden in the pockets: “We have been closed 
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in a shack for several days now, we know that tomor¬ 
row they’re taking us to the crematorium.” There were 
names of people. And then we knew. We understood ex¬ 
actly what was going on. At nights it was cold and in the 
days it was very hot. They would line us up for a roll 
call (appell) and for hours on end we would stand in the 
scalding sun. 


A Message from Dad 

After a day or two, I found out that Dad and Shlomo 
were on the other side of the camp. Dad somehow man¬ 
aged to pass on a note to me. I don’t know how he got 
a piece of paper and pen, and somehow they passed the 
note to me through the fence. I don’t know who it was 
that brought it to me. I was in Block 26 and Dad in Block 
17. Between every two blocks, there were fences. I men¬ 
tioned that Dad was very optimistic and that was the 
spirit of his words in the note he had sent me: “Our luck 
is that we got here now and not a year ago. It won’t take 
long, the Russians will arrive and the war will be over. 
Try to get out of Stutthof to work. They will liberate us.” 

The women that I met were in a state of shock. One day, 
I saw the beautiful Gitel, the mother of little Tona’leh. 



She was walking around in a daze and gave me her soup 
because it wasn’t kosher. Gitel was sent from Stutthof for 
a three month period of agricultural work. When winter 
began there and the season was over, she was returned to 
Stutthof and exterminated there. 


No Limit to Cruelty 

There were no toilets in the camp, there was a kind of 
deep ditch with a wooden plank placed over it. A distant 
family member of ours fell into that sewage ditch and 
drowned. Of course no one bothered to pull her out and 
save her. One of the SS men’s favorite “games” was to 
drown Jews in sewage pits and public toilets. “The Jews 
were forced to crawl in the sewage pits. Later, when their 
entire body was covered with feces, they were ordered to 

stand for hours in the cold. Many fell and froze to death. 

12 

Those who didn’t, were shot by the Germans”. 


12. The testimony of the Pole I. Joachimiak from “The Extermina¬ 
tion of Jews in Stutthof Concentration Camp 1939-1945”, Danuta 
Drywa, 2004. 
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Aunt Rosa on the Other Side of the Fence 

One day, a woman came to me whom I knew from Si- 
auliai and told me: “Golda, your aunt is standing on the 
other side of the fence. Go over, she wants to see you.” 
I approached the fence and on its other side I saw Aunt 
Rosa, Avrum’s wife (Dad’s brother who was murdered 
in front of her eyes in the Kovno Ghetto). Rosa had ar¬ 
rived in Stutthof with her daughter Rachel and told me 
that her son Leo was left in the Kovno Ghetto, hidden 
in some cellar. I realized she wasn’t so much concerned 
about me, that she was mainly trying to find out whether 
we had seen her son on the train that brought us from 
Siauliai. I didn’t understand where that question came 
from. We had seen no Kovno people on the train at all. 
I only knew that the Kovno Ghetto had been blown up. 
We only managed to exchange a few words and then 
suddenly a Gypsy guard came up to us (the Gypsies were 
prisoners too but at a higher rank, above us) and struck 
me so I would move from the fence. I distanced myself 
from the fence and the conversation was abruptly ended. 
I never saw my aunt again. Only after a while I learned 
that our train had stopped in Kovno as well to take in 
more people. 



Work = Life or Death 

One day, I already thought that I was successful in get¬ 
ting out with a group of women for some work outside of 
Stutthof. The route for exiting the camp passed through 
an area where my aunt was. There was a supervisor there 
named Max, a murderer on a horse. He would enter our 
blocks with a lash, beating and whipping people for no 
reason. When I passed by Dad’s side, he and Shlomo 
saw me and were very happy that I was leaving for work. 

They walked us to the fence and there, they chose 25 
women who would go out as part of the work group. 
I wasn’t chosen. I was brought back with the rest of the 
“rejected” to the camp. What a great let down, I was so 
disappointed. I was already imagining that I would meet 
my aunt and we’ll go out to work together. When they 
took us back to the camp, they told us, “you’re small”. 
We were sure they’re sending us to the crematorium. 
I cried horribly, I thought I was saying goodbye, going to 


13. “Max had a big part in the abuse of children... On his own ini¬ 
tiative, he would have roll calls meant to discover kids who were 
hiding in the shacks. Fifteen year old Batia Berkovich was hidden 
by her mother underneath the shack’s roof. Max discovered her and 
punished her with 25 lashes that she remembered for the rest of her 
life: ‘For weeks I was unable to lay on my back. 1 still carry the trac¬ 
es of those lashes on my body to this day.’” (there, p. 112) 
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die. On the way back, I didn’t see Dad and Shlomo and 
thought they were certain that I had left for a work camp. 


Last Image of Dad 

After a day or two, it turned out that they had seen me 
returning and Dad made sure to pass me another note. It 
had been two weeks since we had arrived in Stutthof and 
it was already clear in what kind of a place we were. He 
wrote to me: “Hold on and try with all your strength to 
get out of here. Do not stay here for even one unneces¬ 
sary day!” 

Despite the chaos around me, I understood that if I wasn’t 
going to stand on my feet and look healthy and strong 
enough to be chosen for work - the odds of my staying 
alive were nonexistent. The Germans needed women 
in the factories, in the weapon industry, in digging and 
fortifying. The words that Dad had written strengthened 
me. I put in the effort and made myself stand out, and 
indeed the next morning I managed to leave with a group 
of women for work. It was the end of July 1944. When 



I was leaving the camp, I passed by Dad’s area and 
we waved goodbye. I was happy that Dad saw that 
I had left Stutthof to work. I never saw Dad again. 14 

I was in Stutthof less than two weeks and every day in 
that place has remained engraved in my memory like a 
nightmare. I lost everything there: my family, my iden¬ 
tity, my name. Now I was one out of a herd being led 
wherever and however they wanted to. Everything was 
allowed there: hurting, beating, abusing, killing. Mer¬ 
cy or humaneness were unheard of there. And what is a 
human life anyway? I smelled the stench of the burned 
flesh constantly let out of the crematorium chimney. I re¬ 
alized that from that moment onwards, I was alone in the 
battle. It was the first station on my journey of survival. 


14. From Stutthof, the men were sent to Dachau and Kaufering in 
Germany and most of the women and the children - to extermination 
in Auschwitz. Dad and Shlomo were sent to Dachau a day after I 
had left Stutthof. Only Shlomo survived the period of time there. 
Mom and Sheina’leh were sent to extermination in Auschwitz and 
they perished there. 
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Pictures from the visit I went on of the Stutthof Camp 
with my husband Chanoch, my daughter Sarah and my 
son-in-law Moshe. 

We arrived at the camp on Holocaust Memorial Day, 
on the 1st of May 2008, and next to the gas chamber 
(on the right) we held a private ceremony: we held up 
the State of Israel flags, Moshe said ‘Kadish ’for the 
murdered and we lit remembrance candles. 





The Killing of Jews in the Gas Chambers in Stutthof 
(from July 1944) 

The first to be killed were those who couldn ’/ bring any 
benefits as a work force, for the most part those were 
women. They were led to the gas chambers in groups on 
carts, each cart harnessed to four Russian POWs. The 
gas chambers could clearly be seen from the windows of 
the camp hospital, which stood just ten meters (about 33 
feet) away. 

Despite the order to cover up the windows, they were 
not strict about it and the rumor about the gas killings 
was spread throughout the camp. When the truth was re¬ 
vealed, the women refused to go to death out of their own 
volition. First they would ask for mercy and when those 
pleas went unanswered, they were forcibly shoved using 
dogs that were sicced on them. The desperate dragged 
with them into the gas chambers one of the SS men. 

Then the Germans began using a ruse: they stopped 
their use of the gas chambers and for this purpose they 
installed two carts on a sidetrack next to the crematoria. 
They announced that from now on, the women would be 
sent to work as a brigade to repair clothes and socks. 
The women were even equipped with threads, needles, 
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knitting needles and sewing accessories. The SS men 
were dressed as train workers. Under these circumstanc¬ 
es, many came of their own volition, hoping they would 
finally leave the damned camp. The carts that had gas 
inserted into them, were connected to the engine, which 
drove them a short distance and later returned with the 
cargo directly to the crematoria. This process was de¬ 
scribed in detail after the war in the trial of one of the 
camp commanders. 

“The Extermination of Jews in Stutthof Concentration 
Camp 1939-1945 ”, Danuta Diywa, 2004. 


They Won’t Shoot Me. 
If They’ll Shoot Me, 
They Won’t Hit Me. 
If They Hit Me, 


They Won’t Kill Me. 
I Won’t Die! 
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First Forced Labor Subcamp in Doerbeck 

We left Stutthof and were placed on a ship. We sailed 
from the Delta area of the Wisla which connects with the 
Baltic Sea and at night we anchored and disembarked 
at some spot. We started walking. We walked and we 
walked without knowing where to. We were marching 
and next to us were Germans and dogs. 

After a long walk, we reached a tent camp. We were or¬ 
dered: “ten women a tent”. We were hungry, thirsty and 
dirty. We couldn’t see who and what, we just entered the 
tent and lay down exhausted on the bare ground. There 
was no straw, there was nothing. We slept. 

It was the first forced labor subcamp, Doerbeck, 
adjacent to Elbing, 15 a port city in Northern Poland. 
The Germans wanted to protect the industrial produc¬ 
tion in Elbing from the Russian tanks by digging deep 
ditches and building fortifications around it. We, the 
property of the SS, were the work force designated for 
that. 


15. In Polish Elbing; in German Elbing - a city in Northern poland. 
Its location is 55 kilometers (about 34 miles) east of Gdansk, situat¬ 
ed at the opening of the Elbing river (a creek of the Wisla). 



“Haftlinge Aufstehen!” 

I will never forget waking up for the first time in the 
forced labor camp, after the journey we made the night 
before - the sail, the long walk and eventually sleep¬ 
ing on the ground. At four in the morning, the SS ar¬ 
rived with batons, knocked on the tents and shouted: 
“Haftlinge Aufstehen!” (prisoners, rise) I won’t forget 
those words. They lined us up, gave us shovels and we 
marched for miles until we arrived at the site where we 
started digging. 

The objective was to dig anti-tank ditches three meters 
(about ten feet) deep and wide. In actuality, when dig¬ 
ging and reaching deep in the dirt, the width of the ditch 
is just 60 centimeters (around 2 feet), which makes the 
work much harder. At around a meter and a half (appr. 5 
feet, half way through), we created this kind of a small 
“table”: those who worked down there would spill the 
dirt onto the table and the others would clear away the 
dirt from the table outwards. Since I was small, I was al¬ 
ways standing on top in order to straighten the dirt. The 
disadvantage was that up there I was exposed and closer 
to the supervisors and I would always get beaten. 
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The Hungarian Women 

We were about 1200 women in the camp: two hun¬ 
dred women from Lithuania and a thousand Hungarian 
women brought from Auschwitz, probably because they 
didn’t have enough room there and the Germans were in 
need of a work force. Hungary was occupied by the Na¬ 
zis only in March of 1944 (after the alliance between the 
two countries fell apart) and that’s the reason why, un¬ 
like us, the Hungarian women arrived straight from their 
homes. Their health was good and they were relatively 
strong. They arrived with heads shaved and numbers tat¬ 
tooed on their arms. 

The communication between the Hungarians and us, the 
women from Lithuania, was problematic. They didn’t 
know Yiddish, so we had no common language. If we 
add to that our terrible image, lice-infested muselmanns, 
there is no wonder that they preferred to stay close to 
each other and gathered among themselves. Sometimes 
I even felt that they hated us. 


Moments of Compassion 

Polish engineers worked in the diggings, prisoners as 
well, who were in charge of planning the diggings and 



the measurements. One of them seemed to have had a 
good heart. One day, he approached me and asked me: 
“Do you have a bag?” I said I had nothing. He said: “I 
have a piece of bread for you”. I was so surprised. I im¬ 
mediately said: “Oh, bread, yes! I’ll take it and hide it in 
my coat”. I got square-shaped military bread weighing 
one kilo (appr. 2 pounds)! 

I was happy, but I knew that it was a dangerous thing to 
bring bread into the camp. I was also afraid that if other 
women saw that I had bread, they would kill me in order 
to get it. I ate some of the bread and gave a piece to some¬ 
one so she’d guard me for as long as I had bread. Every 
time he brought me something: once a slice of bread with 
butter, once an apple. After all, I was the smallest one. 


The Last Fast of My Life 

The Hungarian women were religious. I don’t know how, 
but they always knew the dates of our holidays. About 
two months have passed since we started working and 
Yom Kippur had arrived (September 1944). I decided 
to fast. Of course I couldn’t rest, so I worked in the dig¬ 
gings as usual. At a certain stage I must have been very 
weakened and I passed out. One of the SS soldiers who 
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were standing on top saw someone lying in the ditch and 
threw a rock at me that hit me above my lips and left a 
scar. It was the last Yom Kippur fast of my life. There 
were some among us who were with a mother, with a 
sister, with a cousin. I was alone. My perception was that 
it was every woman for herself. I don’t really remember 
what I felt and what I was thinking of. I was busy surviv¬ 
ing. I so wanted to live. 


A Second Forced Labor Subcamp and a Nightmarish 
Sight I Won’t Forget 

One night, we moved to another tent camp, I don’t recall 
its name. We were done digging in a certain area and 
were advancing. Every day we walked onwards and on¬ 
wards. One day we were standing in the appell (roll call) 
before going out, each one with her shovel in her hand. A 
woman who was standing next to me turned to the camp 
commander, told him she was sick and asked to go see a 
doctor. The commander was a small and short German, 
similar to a rooster. To this day I recall his face. “You’re 
sick?” he asked and started beating her. I saw the murder 
intent in his eyes, he was red all over. He had a whip with 
an end as sharp as a knife and so with those lashes he 
split her head into two, right next to me. 



Going out to work was to live. 


There were so many dead women that we didn’t have the 
time to bury them. It was October already, winter had 
arrived. The bodies were frozen and remained lying in 
the field. Digging in the frozen ground was difficult and 
required a lot of strength. There was no heating, there 
was nowhere to wash clothes or take a bath. Only work, 
work, work, hunger and desperation. 

I would tell myself this: they’re not going to shoot me. 
If they shoot me, they’re not going to hit me. If they hit 
me, they’re not going to kill me. I won’t die! 


A Third Forced Labor Subcamp in Gutowo 
November-October 1944 

We arrived at Camp Gutowo by trains. In this camp, 
round Finnish shacks made of thin wood were already 
awaiting us and there was also another “condition up¬ 
grade”: At the center of the shack stood a small stove 
that let out a bit of heat. We slept on benches, on wood¬ 
en planks with a little bit of straw spread across them. 
There were three levels of benches and on each bench, 
five women slept. I slept in the middle. 
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Every work day began with a very long march in the 
snow to the digging site and so it also ended. The wood¬ 
en shoes I was wearing were too big for my feet, it was a 
nightmare. I both “swam” in them and also had to carry 
the weight that was added to them as more and more 
snow clung to them. Socks? There was no such thing. 

Since we didn’t have basic sanitary conditions, we were 
stricken with lice. The lice bothered us so much that we 
would sit like monkeys and clean ourselves. Seemingly 
there was a stream next to us and we could supposedly 
bathe in it and drink from it, but winter was at its peak 
and the water was icy. It was impossible. One day, they 
caught two women stealing potatoes. They were ordered 
to dig a hole and fill it with the freezing stream water. 
Then they were ordered to take off their clothes and en¬ 
ter the hole. They both froze to death. I saw all this with 
my own eyes. 

Every morning when we left the camp, we got military 
bread for ten women. We would measure the thickness 
of each slice with a hair, so that one did not have a single 
crumb more than the other. Every slice was barely one 
hundred grams (0.22 pounds) a day. When we’d return 
from the work day, we would get “soup”: warm, murky 



waters with potato peels floating in them. The hunger 
was unbearable. There were women who worked in 
the SS kitchen and they occasionally managed to sneak 
something additional for us to eat. 


Lifetime Guilt 

One day, I woke up at four in the morning and felt that 
I can’t pick myself up to go to work. Enough, I had no 
strength left. I wasn’t able to get up in the darkness and 
go to the diggings. Four to five months of forced labor 
had already gone by. During this time I couldn’t allow 
myself to be weak or ill because then my life would no 
longer have any worth in the Nazis’ eyes. I was in a di¬ 
minished physical state and very exhausted. I told my¬ 
self, “what will be, will be.” 

The women went out to work. I remained alone in the 
shack. I lay on the bench and with my hands I was reach¬ 
ing inside the straw and I felt potatoes with my hand. I 
imagined that the sixteen year old girl who slept next to 
me managed to steal them from some place, she knew 
how to get by. On the way to the diggings, when we 
would pass through agricultural fields (before it began 
snowing), she would leave the line, disappear for a mo- 
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ment and return with cabbage or some other vegetable. 
Luckily for her, she never got caught. I felt like I had 
found a treasure!!! A small pile of baked potatoes with 
charred skin. I struggled with myself. I was afraid that 
the girl would discover that I had taken from her pota¬ 
toes and would kill me. But, I thought to myself, how 
could she say she has potatoes? After all, they would kill 
her if they found out she had that treasure. We were so 
hungry, we were willing to do almost anything to get 
food. I fought myself and couldn’t handle it. I took a 
potato and ate. After the first, I didn’t fight anymore. My 
hand went on its own to the pile and took another potato. 
I ate that one too. At that stage, I was already thinking: 
whatever will be, will be! At least I won’t die hungry. I 
took another potato. Now I felt satiated, I had a sense of 
warmness in my belly. I hadn’t felt that way in a long 
while. I ate three potatoes! 

I thought to myself, she’s gonna come from work, my 
my, what I’m gonna get... but it didn’t happen. She 
didn’t say a word, she was afraid to expose her treasure 
in front of everyone. I got through that in one piece, but 
to this day, those three potatoes are on my conscience. 



A Rare Offer to Eat 

Usually we would work from darkness till darkness, 
from four in the morning until nighttime. One Sunday, 
we didn’t go out to work, maybe it was some German 
holiday. I was walking around the camp and at a certain 
moment, an SS man came out with his food plate and 
was looking who to give it to. 

They all shouted: “Give it to me! Give it to me!” He 
looked at me and said, “kleine, ess” (little one, eat). I 
approached him and put the first bite in my mouth. When 
I tried to chew, my jaws locked. I couldn’t close my 
mouth. I ran to the doctor and she hit my chin, fixing it. 
The food had already been eaten by someone else. 

A few days later, I fell ill. 


In the “Clinic” 

December 1944 

One morning I woke up all swollen up after a sleepless 
night. My forehead was burning. I tried touching it and 
felt as if my fingers were sinking. I had edema and I was 
swollen all over with hunger and cold. I tried opening 
my eyes and didn’t manage to. I couldn’t even see what 
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my situation was. The lageralteste (literally, “the camp 
elder”, in practicality, the camp commander), a Hungar¬ 
ian Jewish woman named Aranka, took me to the revier 
(clinic). A doctor called Maria examined me and decided 
to keep me there. 

It’s important to explain that the place we were laying in 
was called “clinic”, but really not one of us got treated or 
received medications. Everyone knew that in the clinic 
you can survive or he dying, but not really be healed. I 
lay there in the same state for many days, but at least I 
wasn’t going out to work, so it was easier for me. 


Black Clothes But a Human Heart 

There was an Austrian SS soldier who would come to 
the clinic every once in a while. It seemed like he had 
felt pity for us, it hurt him to see our suffering. One of 
those times when he came into the clinic, the nurse took 
the blanket off me and showed him the state I was in. 
From time to time he would bring bread with him and 
say to us (in German): “Children, my clothes are black, 
but my heart is human. 



My Strength Running Out 

Around me, many women died of diarrhea. It was known 
that diarrhea was a death sentence: you lose liquids and 
die. Mrs. Gisilevich worked in the SS kitchen, a woman 
from Siauliai. From the day she heard I was in the clinic, 
she made sure to pass on a burned potato to me every 
day, because the burned part helped to stop the diarrhea. 
I was so sick that I no longer ate even my daily bread 
ration. Sometimes she would send me a little bit of soup. 
Outside it was horrifyingly cold, snowing. 

I don’t know where I got the strength or hope that this 
nightmare would be over. I was a child, it’s my luck that 
I could imagine things. While I lay sick, I would imag¬ 
ine how the war would be over and how from Africa 
they will come with a plane and take me. And I will find 
Dad. During my hardest moments I remembered the 
last words he had said to me before we were separated: 
“Whoever remains alive - we’ll meet in Africa” (as men¬ 
tioned, Mom’s sisters lived in South Africa). 
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Like a Hunted Mouse 

One day, they closed the camp and concentrated the sick 
and those who had become too weak to work. I thought 
to myself, what are they going to do with us? I had al¬ 
ready seen enough to be sure that they will kill us. Yes 
strength, no strength, I got up from the bed. I made a 
decision: I’m not staying here. But where to? I so wanted 
to live. I felt like a mouse that was being hunted down, 
so it’s looking for a hole to escape through. I searched, 
maybe I would hide underneath the snow. There was no¬ 
where to hide. I was in a terrible physical state, without 
food, without washing. I weighed 21 kilograms (about 
46 pounds). 


Marked like Sheep 

A few days after the camp was closed, they got all of 
us out of the clinic and took us to one of the shacks. 
They marked us like sheep: using a shaving machine, 
they shaved a stripe in the middle of the head, marked 
for return, and placed us in some closed block. We stood 
very close to each other. Before me stood a tall woman 
and my eyes got stuck to her coat. Suddenly, I saw that 
the flowers on her coat were moving! It was a black coat 
from boucle fabric with this kind of flowers. Then I real¬ 
ized it wasn’t the flowers moving, but lice... 



A Miracle Happened 

After the marking, they loaded us onto seven carts. I was 
inside the cart with people lying on top of me. Whoever 
didn’t get onto a cart, walked by foot. After a few hours, 
I don’t know exactly how many, we arrived at the train 
station. We sat and waited for many hours in the sta¬ 
tion. The train didn’t come! They took us back to the 
camp. Some time later, it turned out that the Germans 
were planning on sending the sick and the weak back 
to Stutthof to be extenninated. To our great fortune, the 
way had already been blocked by the Russian Anny and 
that’s why the train didn’t arrive and the plan failed. Peo¬ 
ple said (in Yiddish): “A miracle has happened”. 


Clinic or Morgue? 

I returned to the clinic. During the last days there, I saw 
horrifying scenes that I can’t forget. A childhood friend 
was in the camp with me, Lil’keh (Lili) Blacher, whose 
father was a children’s physician in Siauliai. Lil’keh was 
in the camp with her mother. She had a gorgeous older 
sister, a real beauty queen, Nina, that a Gennan fell in 
love with. He got her out of the ghetto and tried running 
away with her. They were both caught and shot to death 
for shaming the German race (“rassenschande”). After 
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the road to the train station and back in the dreadful cold, 
the mother of Lil’keh became sick. She was lying in the 
clinic next to me and her situation was bad. The clinic 
was outside the camp, so whoever came to it or left it 
had to be escorted by a Gennan soldier. Lil’keh asked 
the doctor to allow her to sleep next to her mom and the 
doctor said: “If you behave properly and be quiet, you 
can sleep next to her”. She promised to be quiet. In the 
middle of the night, her mother started rolling her tongue 
and speaking in a strange voice. Her stare became glazed. 
Lil’keh started shouting (in yiddish): “Doctor, doctor, 
my mother is not feeling well”. Give her something, she 
begged, some pill, do something! The doctor told her: “I 
told you that I can’t help your mother and to be quiet”. 
And Lil’keh asked: “So my mother has to die?” When 
she realized that her mother is on the doorstep of death 
and no one is going to lift a finger to help, she started 
shouting (in Yiddish): “Nina, Mom is going to you. Re¬ 
ceive Mom!” 

There was another incident with an older girl, sixteen 
years old, SheinaTeh Vishner. SheinaTeh too asked to 
sleep next to her mother and promised to be quiet. She 
didn’t comprehend that her mother is dying. She turned 
to the doctor for help and from her answer she under- 



stood that no help will be given. Sheina’leh was pet¬ 
rified to see her mother dying and started shouting: “I 
want back to the camp! Why didn’t you tell me that my 
mother is going to die!? I don’t want to be here!” In the 
middle of the night, the doctor called a Gennan soldier 
to escort her to the camp. After she went, her mother 
called out “Sheina’leh, Sheina’leh” and that’s how she 
died. The next day, her sister came, but it was too late 
already. These two horrible scenes accompany me since 
then. That’s how we stayed in the clinic until January 19, 
1945. 


The Situation is Critical 

On the morning of January 19, 1945 the obersturmfiihrer 
(the Nazi camp commander) entered the clinic and told 
the doctor and the nurse: “Our situation is critical. Pack 
up and get organized quickly, we have to get out of here 
fast”. The doctor asked: “What’s going to happen to the 
sick?” And he said: “We’re going to take care of them 
already, don’t worry. You and the nurse be ready and re¬ 
port to the camp, we’re leaving from there”. My instincts 
told me not to stay with the sick. I started organizing to 
go out on the road with the rest of the women. 
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Joining the Evacuation March 


I shared the story of Mrs. Gisilevich from Siauliai who 
worked in the SS kitchen and who would send me occa¬ 
sionally a baked potato or some bread. When she heard 
that I want to join the evacuation march from the camp, 
she sent me two rabbit furs (in the kitchen, they would 
take off the skin with the fur in one piece) to help me 
deal with the cold. She gave me a few potatoes and I 
had some bread. We were already close to the end of 
January, outside it was snowing and freezing cold. We 
left the camp and the hunchbacked commander with his 
rooster face. 



Years later, we made a trip to Poland following my sur¬ 
vival journey. We hoped to also find documents that 
would attest to the date and place of the deaths of my 
parents and Sheina jeh. Next to Gutowo we met a local 
Pole who was 16 years old during the Holocaust and 
who remembered a lot from that period. 


He recounted that a day after we were taken out of Gu¬ 
towo, the Germans brought in a barrel of poison. They 


ordered the Jewish nurse to inject the sick with lethal 
injections and she, in order to save them, diluted the poi¬ 
son with water. The Pole said that the Germans didn’t 
understand how the sick weren ’t dying and said (in Ger¬ 
man): “It’s having no effect’’. Since the Russians were 
very close, the Germans didn ’t want to shoot the sick and 
expose themselves, so having no other option, they used 
their rifle handles to murder them. That day, he said, 
more blood than water flowed through the stream. 

The man led us to a hill half a kilometer (appr. 0.3 miles) 
away from the camp and showed us a mass grave of 
women and babies who died or were killed in Gutowo. 
We were surprised to see that there were lit candles on 
the grave andflowers had been placed there, and he told 
us that the school’s children were responsible for the 
maintenance of the grave and for cultivating it. 
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The Death March 

I had these clogs with straps like biblical sandals. I 
wrapped my legs with the rabbit furs and my body and 
head with pieces of a military blanket. Years later, when 
I met survivors from the march, they remembered the 
girl in the red coat, the furs with the dangling tails and 
the blanket over her head. I came to the camp and asked, 
“who’s willing to help me walk?” I said that I have bread 
and indeed, they helped me walk. We marched for an 
entire day without receiving a piece of bread or a drop 
of water. With the fall of darkness, they brought us into 
some barn to sleep. 

The next day, before the break of dawn, they took us 
out of the barn and we started the second marching day. 
The Gennan soldiers were still leading the march. De¬ 
spite my frozen and exhausted legs, I tried very hard 
to be among the first and not among the last. I knew 
that they were shooting those who fell behind or those 
would fall down and they were leaving them to freeze 
in the snow. And then sometimes the dogs would run 
over and “take care” of the bodies. During the march, 
women kept constantly collapsing and dying, but we 
couldn’t bury them. Any delay was prohibited and 
the ground was frozen. By now we were fewer worn- 



en, about three hundred left. Sometimes they took off 
clothes from a woman who had died, because one who 
was alive was in need of them. At the end of the second 
marching day we reached a big agricultural farm (Lin- 
denhof). They gave us a little bit of bread and cheese, 
and we slept in a big bam that had huge piles of straw. 


For Me, It’s Over 

Before dawn, I realized I was not up to another marching 
day. My feet were swollen and black. I tried to remove 
the frozen furs that were wrapped around my legs and 
with them pieces of skin got peeled off of me. I felt like 
I would not be able to take one more step. I decided to 
go into the straw. 16 


16. In January 1945, following the renewed attack of the Red Army, 
the Nazis started evacuating about 25,000 prisoners, roughly half 
of them Jewish women, from the Stutthof Camp. Around 20,000 
additional prisoners from the subcamps were taken on death march¬ 
es in harsh winter conditions. The majority of the prisoners were 
evacuated westwards to the vicinity of Lauenburg. About 90% from 
some 6,000 Jewish women prisoners who were evacuated from the 
big subcamps in the area (Thom and Bromberg) perished or were 
murdered on the death marches. 
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Literally A “Morning of Light” 

21st of January, 1945 

The morning arrived and the light shone. We heard no 
voices. No one entered to wake us up. No one opened the 
barn door. After a while, Aranka, the lageralteste who 
probably slept in the white farmhouse with the SS, en¬ 
tered. We were starved, so as soon as she came, every¬ 
one immediately started shouting (in Yiddish): “Aranka, 
bread! Aranka, bread!” She asked, “quiet! I want to an¬ 
nounce something”. And then she told us (in Yiddish): 
“The blacks have left us”. She added that the Russians 
were very close and would arrive within a day or two. 
My testimony on the death march is quoted in Danuta 
Drywa’s research on the extermination of the Jews in the 
Stutthof Concentration Camp, p. 229: 


was moved to Tambov in USSR, from where she later returned to Vienna 296 . 

The ca. 700 remaining inmates were herded from Gutowo through Pratnica 
(Pronikau) and Tuszewo (Tuschau) towards Nowe Miasto Lubawskie. They came 
to Lipowy Dwor (Lindenhof), two kilometers behind Nowe Miasto Lubawskie, 
from where the German crew departed towards Grudziqdz under the cover of 
darkness, leaving the inmates behind- This is confirmed by Golda Eljasz, one 
of the evacuated women: “We marched for two days without bread or water. On 
the second day we were left for the night at Lindenhof, they gave us bread with 
cheese. On the next day I could not w r alk. Legs were black and swollen. Then 
the Lageralteste came in and said that the ‘blacks’ [SS-mcn] abandoned us 
and that the Russians would come in a few days’ time. (...] On January 22 the 
Russians came to us” 298 . 

On January 19, 1945, the evacuation of Gwizdziny and Krzemieniewo 
Kommandos was initiated. Ca. 400 Jewish women from Gwizdziny were led 
out towards Ciche (Ziehen) village. A group of ca. 90 women, escorted by 

_ 




Aranka recounted that the Germans were planning on 
burning the barn with all of us inside but the old Aus¬ 
trian convinced them not to do so. He told them: “If the 
Russians see a fire here, they will immediately catch 
us. We should use the dark to run instead of stopping 
here. The Russians are very close”. And they indeed 
picked up their legs and fled. That man had a good 
heart and I think he presented those arguments to the 
Germans in a convincing manner in order to save us. 


Another Treasure of Potatoes 

Women started coming out of the barn. Next to the adja¬ 
cent pigsty stood a barrel of steaming potatoes that were 
cooked shortly before that to feed the pigs. The farm 
owners escaped with the livestock and left everything 
as it was behind them. That barrel was a treasure. They 
dealt out a ration for each woman. We were afraid that 
the farm owners or the SS would return and we wanted 
to eat. Someone went out to bring water. 

The women whose health condition allowed it, fled. 
Those whose health didn’t, stayed. I and a few more 
women barely found the strength to move to the white 
fannhouse. We laid down there on the floor. The state 
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of our health was so miserable that we didn’t have the 
strength to distance ourselves from that place. At that 
moment there were no Germans next to us, but we feared 
the night. We didn’t know what to anticipate. At night, 
two women went out to get water. A few soldiers passed 
by and asked them for their identity. They said: “We are 
a group of Jewish women”. The soldiers asked which 
direction the Germans went in and calmed them down: 
“Don’t be afraid, nothing will happen to you”. Those 
were Russian soldiers. 


January 22,1945 

The next day, 22nd of January 1945, the Russian tanks 
arrived. We were liberated six days before Auschwitz. 
The Russian soldiers told us it was the first women’s 
camp they had encountered. Such a sight they hadn’t 
seen: women who were hungry, frozen, muselmanns, 
wounded, lice-stricken. They were shocked by our con- 
dition. I lay sick and frozen. One of the soldiers took 
off his coat and covered me up. The inside was like a 
wool blanket and managed to warm me up a little. 


17. Out of around 3,000 Jews transferred from the Siauliai Ghetto 
to the forced labor camps, only about 500 survived to see liberation. 



The next day they placed all of us on carts and brought 
us to a hospital in the town of Neumark (in German, in 
Polish- Nowe Miasto). 

On the hospital beds they didn’t even have mattresses. 
The Germans took everything. We lay there for a few 
days. In order to provide us with food, the Russian sol¬ 
diers would enter abandoned houses in the town and take 
from everything they found: sugar, bread, butter. What 
they brought, they divided for each of us, teaspoon by 
teaspoon, spoon by spoon, so everyone would get the 
same portion and in small amounts. They explained to 
us that if a muselmann ate a lot at once, she would die. 

They brought me my first “dress”. It was a blue, buttoned 
man’s shirt, a little longer in the back, with a piece of 
rope to tie around. One soldier gave me a pair of boots. 
Their size was maybe forty (American shoe size 9) 
and my feet were size thirty three (American size 2). 
The main thing was I had shoes. For the time being, 
I couldn’t walk anyway, I was still lying in the hospital. 
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The Murder of the Baltic Countries 9 Jews 

When the Germans invaded Lithuania in June 1941, 
there were about 220,000 Jews there. 

The day after the German invasion of the Soviet Union, 
before the German Army had even entered Lithuania, the 
Lithuanians initiated pogroms and the murder of Jews. 
Later, with the encouragement of the Germans, they 
murdered thousands of Jews. 

The German occupation of Lithuania was accom¬ 
panied by acts of murder, rape, pillaging and abuse. 
Ponary, a forest situated about ten kilometers (about 
6 miles) south of Vilnius, became a murder site and 
the grave of tens of thousands of Jews. The victims 
were brought from Vilnius and its surroundings to 
the pits, shot by the Germans and the Lithuanians, 
and thrown inside. Few got out of the death pits and 
even less managed to escape the local population. 
From July 1941 until July 1944 around 70,000 Jews 


were murdered in Ponary. 


On the 15th of August 1941 the Kovno Ghetto gates were 
closed and on the 28th of October 1941, the Germans 
concentrated the ghetto Jews (about 20,000 people) 
and performed a cruel selection. More than 9,000 of the 
ghetto residents were led to the Ninth Fort (a fortress in 
the vicinity of the city) and were murdered there. 

By the end of 1941, there remained only around 40,000 
Jews in all of Lithuania who were concentrated in a 
number offorced labor camps and four ghettos: Vilnius, 
Kovno, Siauliai and Swienciany. 

In 1943, the ghettos of Vilnius and Swienciany were 
liquidated and the ghettos in Kovno and Siauliai were 
turned into concentration camps. A few months later, 
about 1,200 babies, children and old people were killed 
in the Kovno Ghetto and many youths were sent to forced 
labor camps in Estonia. 

In July 1944, on the verge of Kovno being liberated by 
the Red Army, the two ghettos were liquidated and many 
of its inhabitants were sent westwards to the concentra¬ 
tion camps of Auschwitz-Birkenau, Stutthof and Dachau, 
areas that were still under Germany s control. 
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With the surrender of Germany in May 1945, there 
were still around 10,000 Lithuanian Jews who had 
remained alive and 22,000 Jews who had escaped 
to the Soviet Union and had survived the war there. 


On the Roads 
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Under the Protection of Teiva’leh Hershovitz 

After a few days in the hospital in Neumark, a few wom¬ 
en from my city got there, some of them had fled the 
camp and were now returning. One of them, Teiva’leh 
Hershovitz, took me under her wing. In Siauliai there 
were friendship connections between our families and 
her son Chaim was my brother Shlomo’s best friend. 
Their family was very religious and they had a Jewish 
maid, Batia (Basia) who remained close to TeivaTeh 
during the war, worked for her and protected her. Tei¬ 
vaTeh was very spoiled and thanks to that maid she man¬ 
aged to survive the entire war. 

Before the war, TeivaTeh and her family were in the 
Land of Israel, but she didn’t manage to adapt to the con¬ 
ditions there, she didn’t even adjust to bread with Halva. 
The family returned to Lithuania and got caught up in 
the war. When TeivaTeh saw me, she immediately took 
me under her protection and said: “We will not leave you 
here”. We knew that they were moving survivors to Rus¬ 
sia and we didn’t want to get there. We also didn’t want 
to return home to Lithuania. The Russians used cows 
that they found in abandoned farms and they would put 
people on them who wanted to move eastwards and re¬ 
turn to their homes. 



Threats from the Russian Soldiers Too 

We started moving. The roads were full of refugees. On 
the way we slept in all sorts of improvised inns. Some¬ 
times at night, Russian soldiers would come, take girls 
out and rape them. During the first days of liberation 
they behaved chivalrously, but later on we heard about 
quite a few instances of rape. 

One night we heard knocks at the door. With us in the 
room were a mother and her daughter, a young girl of 
sixteen years. When the knocks were heard, the girl laid 
down quickly in bed and the mother covered her up with 
a blanket. A moment later Russian soldiers came in with 
a flashlight to (supposedly) check that there were no Ger¬ 
mans there. The girl started moaning and groaning under 
the blanket and her mother told the soldiers: “There’s 
a woman here, old and very sick, it’s not allowed to go 
anywhere near her!” I burst out laughing. All of a sud¬ 
den she was saying about her daughter that she’s sick? 
I didn’t understand that they were afraid the Russians 
would rape the girl. The women in the room wanted to 
kill me for that laughter, but I really didn’t understand 
anything. 
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One day, a few of us girls were sitting on the window¬ 
sill and we were singing songs in Yiddish. Teiva’leh 
called out to me and said: “Don’t go anywhere near the 
Russian soldiers, you mustn’t! In general, don’t go any¬ 
where close to guys”. I asked why, I didn’t understand. 
We were being happy, singing. Why was I forbidden? It 
took me a while until I started understanding what was 
going on. 

Teiva’leh told me about a woman from Lithuania whose 
husband was a teacher, and the two of them passed the 
war in separate places. During the war, the woman be¬ 
came sick and a (Jewish) Russian doctor fell in love with 
her. At the end of the war she travelled with the doctor 
to Lithuania and then it turned out that her husband had 
survived the war. The woman was forced to undergo a 
c-section because she had an “accident”. She didn’t ex¬ 
plain to me that this was actually about a pregnancy (and 
its tennination), but slowly I realized that one must be 
careful. I had no period at all. Before the war I was too 
young and during the war, none of the women around me 
had a period because we didn’t eat. 

We continued moving towards Lodz, covering a part of 
the way on the roofs of trains. We arrived at the city of 



Bromberg where we stayed in a very big house. We all 
slept on straw. We turned to some comitat (committee) 
of Jews that everyone went through. Jews who were lib¬ 
erated left there the news that they were alive in the hope 
that relatives would find them. Anyone looking for rel¬ 
atives and anyone who wanted to leave a message that 
they were alive came to the comitat. 


“Your Father is Not Alive!” 

One day I met Bera’leh at the comitat, that boy from 
Siauliai who drew a cartoon of a rabbi milking a cow. In 
my eyes he seemed almost like someone from the world 
of organized crime, but he seemed to have had a good 
heart. He told me he had been in the camp with Dad 
and Shlomo and had seen my brother being liberated. He 
also knew to tell me that Shlomo had met Adina in Italy. 
I asked him: “And what about Dad? If you saw Shlomo, 
didn’t he tell you that Dad was with him?” My father 
was always a hero to me. So if I, a little girl, was still 
alive, surely he was alive as well. The guy didn’t have 
the heart to tell me that Dad was dead, so he mumbled 
something like “I think your dad is in the sanatorium”. I 
asked, “what, is Dad that ill!?” and he answered that the 
Americans are treating everything that needs such treat¬ 
ment and are helping the survivors with rehabilitation. 
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I went back to Teiva’leh and told her happily: “Dad is 
alive, Shlomo is alive, Adina is alive!” Teiva’leh cooled 
my enthusiasm right away and said (in Yiddish): “Get 
that out of your head, your father is not alive!” She said 
it with such resoluteness and I didn’t understand. Why 
would she tell me that? I was furious. I couldn’t accept 
it. Today I understand that she didn’t want me to live 
with delusions. And to think that just a few minutes ear¬ 
lier I was so happy and optimistic. 


How Did You Remain Alive? 

On another day I went to the comitat again and got 
there a green colored coat. It was a very cold day and 
it turned out that I had to make my entire way back 
in the rain. I reached the place where we were stay¬ 
ing exactly when more women who had been liberated 
from another camp had arrived. One of them saw me 
and said: “What!? There’s a girl here, the same age as 
my daughter who is gone!? How did she stay alive!?” 

I burst into crying. I don’t believe in the evil eye or su¬ 
perstitions, but at that moment something happened to 
me. I felt that she cursed me. My body was burning and 
I turned red. Teiva’leh felt that something was wrong 



with me and asked: “Golda’leh, what happened? What’s 
the matter with you?” She touched me and I had a fever 
of forty Celsius (104 Fahrenheit) degrees. I don’t know 
how, but it seems that everything together made me be¬ 
come so ill: the disillusionment from the hope that Dad 
was alive, the road back from the comitat in the rain and 
cold and the insult of what that woman told me. I was 
burning. 


A Russian Hospital, “Leningrad Hospital” 
March-May 1945 

There was no choice. They hospitalized me for a few 
months in a Russian hospital where Russian soldiers and 
officers were treated, after all the war was not over yet. 
I was very sick. An entire night they watched over me, 
fought for my life. Among other things, they treated me 
with cupping therapy (a traditional form of treatment 
where glass cups are attached to the body and used to 
create a suction effect in order to improve the flow of 
blood and aid recovery). In an X-ray they had taken, they 
saw that I had water in my lungs. A Jewish couple, both 
doctors, worked there, Adela and Ginadi Chaiutin, and 
Adela took care of me. 
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At first I was lying in the officers’ wing because there 
was no other suitable wing to hospitalize a girl in. Later 
they opened a women’s wing meant to take in female 
soldiers and they moved me there. 

One day at the start of spring, when the weather was 
already pleasant, they took me down to the grass out¬ 
side. Adela came up to me and asked me: “Didn’t you 
use to lie in my wing?” I said I did. She told me she had 
recently heard about someone from the women’s wing 
who had died and she was sure it was me because I had 
been so ill. I realized that I had tuberculosis, but in the 
meantime I had managed to get better. 


The Ninth of May - Not Just My Birth Date 

On the ninth of May, my birthday, they passed from bed to 
bed and distributed wine to all the patients. I said joking¬ 
ly: “What is the wine for? For my birthday?” They told 
me that the war was over!!! One can talk about the coin¬ 
cidence or the symbolism of this date, but who knows... 

After the war had ended, the Russians wanted to move 
the hospital to Leningrad. Teiva’leh wanted to advance 
westwards and continue searching for her son. 



She was afraid to leave me sick there, fearing I would 
become lost among all the Russians. In actuality, she 
“stole” me from the hospital. Again we were on the 
roads, again we were smuggling borders, walking in the 
snow. I was still far from being healthy. All along our 
way we saw lots of people moving. In some inexplicable 
way we got to Lodz, a city in Central Poland that had 
been occupied by the Nazis. 


Lodz 

In Lodz we stayed in a room of some attic. The city 
was in a post-war state. There wasn’t even any run¬ 
ning water, we had to go down with a bucket and 
buy water. I remember that Yom Kippur came and 
I was very weak, and so I already stopped fasting. 

We had to live off of something. I managed to find work 
as a supervisor in a watch stand in the market. Right af¬ 
ter the war, the Jews got organized, set up stands and 
sold all sorts of things. My job was to make sure the 
merchandise wouldn’t be stolen and in exchange for this 
I earned a few pennies. On one of the hot days of work, 
I fainted and they took me back to recover in the room 
in the attic. 
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Farewell to Teiva’leh 

In the meanwhile, Teiva’leh had learned that her son 
was alive and was in Germany. She wanted to reach 
him in any possible way and it was clear she couldn’t 
drag me along in my condition. So I wouldn’t remain 
alone, she looked for some framework that could take 
me in and found a “children’s kibbutz” belonging to the 
“Ha’Shomer Ha’Tzair” youth movement, which was re¬ 
ally a collection of youths that were left orphaned after 
the war. Teiva’leh was very religious and till the day she 
died, she was sorry that she didn’t take me to “Ha’Miz- 
rachi” or some other religious framework. At that stage 
we, the war orphans, were like putty in anyone’s hand. 
Whatever they wanted to, they could do with us. And in¬ 
deed, she took me to the children’s kibbutz of “Ha’Sho¬ 
mer Ha’Tzair” in Lodz and that’s where I stayed. I said 
goodbye to Teiva’leh, but not forever. In Israel, we got in 
touch and I learned that she had been reunited with her 
son and had married a rabbi. I visited her several times. 



The Children’s Kibbutzim after the Holocaust 

The self-organizing of Holocaust survivors in Poland car¬ 
ried a political party nature and this was particularly ev¬ 
ident in the rehabilitation of the Zionist youth movements 
and the “kibbutzim”. In March 1945, the first joint kib¬ 
butz was established in the wrecked Warsaw, joining the 
youth movements “Dror” and “Ha’Shomer Ha’Tzair”. 
The members of the founding group were orphans who 
grew up in the ghettos, in the concentration camps and in 
theforests. All the other movementsfollowed in their foot¬ 
steps and the system of the “kibbutzim ” - the organizing 
of youths into a life of sharing - spread quickly in the areas 
where the Jews were concentrated throughout Poland. 

Unlike the children s kibbutzim in Europe before the war, 
which trained members in physical labor in anticipation 
of Aliyah to Israel, the “kibbutz ” after the war was a 
kind of orphanage, a substitute for a home and a family. 
The counselors succeeded in instilling in the lonely and 
hurting youths the feeling that despite the terrible war 
and loss of their family, there was a point to their lives. 
They needn ’/ feel inferior because they are Jews, on the 
contrary, they should be proud of it. The kibbutz set a 
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very clear purpose: to rehabilitate life through Aliyah 
to Israel and through joining in on the settlement move¬ 
ment whose objective was the building of the homeland. 

Life in the kibbutzim was marked by transience. Every¬ 
one was alert, looking forward to moving along the es¬ 
cape route: an underground exit from the countries of 
Eastern Europe to the displaced persons camps in the 
west and illegal immigration from there. That is why 
these kibbutzim were Aliyah or “on the road” kibbut¬ 
zim. More than the elevated values that the counselors 
tried to bring, the youths were joined together by their 
common fate and the purpose of settling in Israel. At the 
beginning of August 1945, about four months after the 
first kibbutz was established, there already were over 1 7 
kibbutzim for 16-21 year olds and many like them were 
about to be set up. 


The “Ha’Shomer Ha’Tzair” 

Children’s Kibbutz in Lodz 

I arrived at the children’s kibbutz weak and thin, with 
few hairs that were just beginning to grow out. The chil¬ 
dren in the kibbutz gathered from Russia or from con¬ 
vents in Poland where they were hidden during the war. 
The state of their health was much better than mine. 
They spoke to each other in Russian or Polish, and I 
spoke Yiddish and also knew some Hebrew. I felt like 
a complete stranger and I didn’t know how to commu¬ 
nicate with them. Because of the lack of beds, we slept 
two in each bed. I shared my bed with Lusia, a beauti¬ 
ful blonde girl from Poland whose hair was placed in 
a thick braid. Lusia indeed only spoke Polish, but soon 
enough we succeeded in communicating with each other 
wordlessly and a firm and good friendship was built be¬ 
tween us. Later I met her in Israel and all along the years 
we kept in touch. And so we still do to this very day! 



Lusia (on the right) and I 
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My Name is Golda 

Thinking that we would all make Aliyah, they decided to 
Hebrewtize our names. Lusia’s name was Hebrewtized 
into Leah and my name was Hebrewtized into Zehava 
(zahav meaning gold in Hebrew). I didn’t like this name. 
The name Golda had a special meaning to me. It was 
the only memento I had left of my parents. In the years 
that have passed since, if anyone has addressed me by 
the name Zehava, I knew that they met me during the 
time of the children’s kibbutz. When I arrived in Israel, I 
returned to my original name. 


On the Move Again 

After a short period of time we had to leave Lodz and 
continue moving to the west. The Russians who were 
controlling the territory for the time being didn’t allow 
the exit and movement of locals, so we smuggled borders 
with fake documents testifying that we were Greeks. It 
was known that Jews from Greece were brought to the 
concentration camps in Europe, so they had to let them 
go back to their homes. If we would have said that we 
were from Lithuania, from Poland or from Russia, they 
would have taken us back there and prevent our leaving. 
On this escape route we were caught once in the forest 



and the movement paid a lot of money to allow us to 
continue on our way and reach Gennany. 


A Long Hospitalization in the Hospital 
in Feldafing, Germany 

My health was still unstable. I didn’t manage to recover 
and stand on my feet. We reached Feldafing and in the 
hospital there, I was hospitalized in the lungs wing for 
many months. Among other things, I underwent teeth 
treatment after I lost some of my teeth as a result of the 
beatings I took in the camps. In addition, they pulled out 
teeth that rotted away due to the prolonged hunger and 
my deteriorated physical condition. The hospital was big 
and since I was without family, there was no one there 
to pay any attention to me or explain to me exactly what 
I was suffering from. The fact is that they kept me there 
for a very long period of time and treated me. Occasion¬ 
ally, I would go out to the school that was operating in 
the displaced persons camp and there I studied Hebrew 
and math, and expanded my education. I very much 
loved studying. 
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A photograph from the period of hospitalization and re¬ 
covery in Feldafing, 27 th of December 1945 

I still belonged to the children’s kibbutz and the coun¬ 
selors continued keeping in touch and looking after what 
was going on with me. At the beginning of 1946, they 
already started sending children to Israel and one of the 
counselors came to the hospital and talked to the doc¬ 
tor about how I needed to go to the Land of Israel. The 
doctor refused her request and said: “She will go when I 
release her. Do you want her situation to be your respon¬ 
sibility?” In the meantime, they didn’t agree to release 
me from the hospital. 



The Children’s Kibbutz at Jordanbad 
and a Joyous Surprise 

After the prolonged hospitalization in Feldafing, I re¬ 
joined my children’s kibbutz, which had moved on to 
Jordanbad in the area of the Black Forest in Germany. 
The victorious Allies (the US, the Soviet Union, Brit¬ 
ain and France) had divided the territory of Germany 
into four occupied areas with Jordanbad being a part of 
France’s occupied zone. 

Envoys from Israel came to Jordanbad to teach us 
Zionism and tell us about the kibbutz and about the Land 
of Israel. They even taught us Hebrew songs. Through 
these envoys I sent a message to Israel that I was alive 
and I asked them to try and track down my sister and my 
brother. And it worked! They located them and told them 
I was alive. After some time, I received from them a let¬ 
ter with a picture from Israel, during that time they were 
both in an institution of the youth Aliyah movement in 
Magdiel. I discovered that they had both made Aliyah to 
Israel with the very first illegal ship. I was very excited 
when I saw their picture. It had been two years since I 
last saw them... 
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First photograph from Shlomo and Adina, 
Magdiel, 10th of April 1946 

We started corresponding. I learned from the letters that 
Shlomo had been in Italy and Adina made it to him to¬ 
gether with my cousin Ester. They related that they wan¬ 
dered all over Poland looking for me and even met a few 
women who were with me in the camp and testified that 
I had survived. At the time, I was probably lying in the 
Russian hospital in Neumark and that’s why they were 
unable to find me. People they met told them that many 
survivors died after the war and that really, there was 
no point for them to continue searching for me. Until 
they got the message from me, they had already begun 
accepting the thought that I wasn’t alive. 


The Family in South Africa 

At the same time, I managed to contact my family in 
South Africa. I knew that in Johannesburg lived a big 
family of my relatives, the Kaplan family, the owners of 
the biggest chocolate factory in South Africa, “Crystal 
Fabrique”. Going by this information, I tracked down 
their address and sent a letter. I got a reply that caused 
me joy: we very much want you to come! They also sent 
me all the required papers. 



In the “Ha’ShomerHa’Tzair” uniform 
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South Africa or the Land of Israel? 

As mentioned, Shlomo and Adina were in Israel. Shlo- 
mo wrote to me: “Golda, we have no house in Israel. 
We have no one. There is a family indeed, but each one 
is preoccupied with their own troubles (there was still 
no State of Israel). Go to Africa, get stronger, study and 
then you can come and see us”. Adina was already in the 
seminar for teachers at Givat Ha’Shlosha and the mes¬ 
sage from her was different. She wrote to me: “We’re 
three that are left. I am the older and responsible one. We 
should be together”. 

I deliberated what to do. I felt torn. I knew that in South 
Africa financial support and family await me that would 
help me get on my feet. On the other hand, I wanted to be 
again with my family, at least with those who were left 
of it. I missed Adina and Shlomo so much, I was thirsty 
for wannth and love. The heart won out: go to the Land 
of Israel. I tore up the South Africa papers. 


Another Disappointment on the Way 

My last station before the Aliyah to Israel was in Paris 
with Uncle Leon, Dad’s brother. During the war he was 
drafted into the French Army, was captured by the Ger- 



mans and survived. The claim that saved him from death 
when it turned out that he was circumcised was that he 
was Corsican (Corsicans are also circumcised). During 
the war, his wife was with the French partisans and was 
saved. The other brother, Moris, was drafted into the 
French Army and taken captive too, but his Jewishness 
was discovered and he perished in Auschwitz. 

When I reached Leon and his wife they already had a 
child and my uncle received me warmly. It was the first 
family member that I met and at first I truly felt envel¬ 
oped and safe after a long period of time when I had no 
relative by me. It wasn’t long before I realized that my 
uncle and his wife were stressed for money and trying to 
rehabilitate themselves as a young family after the war. I 
felt they expected me to take care of the child and do the 
houseworks like a maid. My disappointment was great. 
I expected to be lifted and carried after everything I had 
been through and the exact opposite came to be. It was a 
huge disappointment for me. 
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Studying in Paris and 
an Important Letter from Israel 

I knew that I needed some profession. I decided to take 
advantage of my time in Paris and study French and sew¬ 
ing at “Ort”. My studies weren’t particularly successful. 
One day I got a letter from Israel, which I did not under¬ 
stand who had sent. It said so: “My name is Neta and I 
work at the Agency with your family member, Tzvi Mai- 
mon. Regarding anything you need, turn to the Jewish 
Agency in Paris and they will help you make Aliyah to 
Israel”. I didn’t kn ow who Tzvi Maimon was. 

In the meanwhile, I got another letter from Israel, from 
a woman who presented herself as Mary Brenner, a rela¬ 
tive of my mom’s who resided in Rishpon. Mary invited 
me to come to her place and get assistance from her. She 
wrote to me (in Yiddish): “I’m awaiting you with open 
arms and would serve you like a devoted mother”. Lat¬ 
er I realized that Mary was Tzvi Maimon’s sister-in-law 
and that it was the same family. I already wanted to leave 
my uncle’s house in Paris and turned to the Agency ask¬ 
ing to make Aliyah. When I was told I had to wait for a 
certificate to go, I said I was willing to reach Israel in any 
way. I felt like nothing was too difficult for me. I went 
through concentration camps, I survived forced labor. 

I could also make Aliyah to Israel in any illegal way. 



Preparations to Sail for Israel 

The Agency people told me the next day there would be 
a train leaving Paris for Marseille, to “Grand Arenas”, 
a military camp that was used in the past by the French 
Army and was at the time a central concentration spot 
for Olim (refugees looking to make Aliyah) coming 
from Europe and Northern Africa as they were getting 
ready to leave for Israel. From “Grand Arenas” they 
took us about twenty kilometers (around 12 miles) along 
the French border (in a forest) to guard a spot that Mo¬ 
roccan Olim would reach by ships. After a day or two 
we were joined by a group of youths as reinforcement, 
among them a handsome boy who played the accordion. 
His name was Chanoch and he started wooing me. Not 
too much time later, we returned to “Grand Arenas” and 
there I met a pretty big group of youths about to make 
Aliyah to Israel, among them a guy from Siauliai who 
studied with my brother Shlomo in the same class. He 
too courted me. 

In the children’s kibbutz there were in fact couples, but 
we were like a family, all of us kids without parents. We 
guarded each other like siblings. Despite the fact that 
I had suitors, I was still not looking in the direction of 
building a relationship. I was 16 years old already in¬ 
deed, but very naive. A child... 
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Two Ships, a Month of Hardships at Sea 
and Finally We’re... in Cyprus 

As we got closer to the sail, we were concentrated in 
a camp next to Bandol and at the beginning of March 
1948 we, over 500 illegal Olim, bordered the illegal ship 
“Nachshon”. After two weeks at sea, “Nachson” hit a 
sandbank in the area of Italy, the motor broke down and 
the ship started sinking. Another illegal Olim ship that 
was leaving from Italy with 200 passengers on board 
reached us and within two hours we were all moved onto 
it. In the vicinity of Greece the motor again broke down. 
The ship was forced to anchor and the Greeks suspected 
it was bringing communists to Greece 18 and thus were 
looking to detain us. The crew managed to fix the prob¬ 
lem and we continued sailing, but it was already made 
clear that the Greeks would report to the British that an 
illegal ship was making its way to the Land of Israel. As 
soon as we had reached Haifa, British battleships latched 
onto the ship. One night we had thrown anchor in Haifa, 
but early in the very next morning, the British boarded 


18. During those years, there was a civil war raging in Greece. 

19. The Yechiam convoy was a supply convoy that left Naharia for 
the Yechiam Kibbutz on the 27th of March 1948 (at the height of the 
Independence War). The convoy encountered an ambush of Arab 
gangs and villages next to Kabri and 46 of its people were killed. It 
was one of the harsher defeats of the Independence War. 



our ship and forced us to go down to an exile ship that 
would lead us to Cyprus. Our ship was named “Yechi- 
am” because that’s exactly when the horrible disaster of 


the Yechiam convoy happened. 19 


The way to Israel was difficult. Other than the fact that 
many of us got sea sick and were very exhausted, there 
was no food. They gave us figs to eat. Since then, I don’t 
touch figs. 



The Journey of the Illegal Olim Ship “ Yechiam ” 

“Yechiam”, originally a cargo ship, was purchased by 
the Mossad for Aliy ah Bet (the Institute for Illegal Ali- 
yah) in Italy. For the purpose of bringing illegal Olim 
to Israel, sleep benches for about 850 people were in¬ 
stalled. The ship commander and his deputy were from 
the Paly am (the marine division of the Palmach), the 
captain and the sailors were Italian. 
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The Illegal Olim 

The ship left Italy on March 10, 1948 with 236 illegal 
Olim on board. 

In the middle of the open sea, when the two ships are tied 
to each other, 562 illegal Olim from the ship “Nachson ” 
bordered the “Yechiam ” after the former hit a sandbank 
between Italy and Corsica. Now there were 798 illegal 
Olim on board of the “Yechiam ”. 

On March 13th, the “Yechiam ” hit a sandbank and using 
the wind and its motor managed to escape it. On March 
16th, another technical breakdown had occurred and the 
ship was forced to throw anchor for several days for the 
purpose of repairs. Due to the heat, the passengers came 
onto the deck and were exposed. The ship was arrested 
by the Italian fleet and only after pressures were applied, 
it was equipped with food and oil, continuing on its way. 

On March 26th a storm broke out and the ship was forced 
to anchor at the Mirabello port in Crete after a dysfunc¬ 
tion in the motor. The Greek Coast Guard boarded the 
ship and demanded to detain it, following a suspicion 
that the ship was hying to smuggle communists into the 
island. Eventually, the crew fixed the engine and the ship 
was released and sailed on its way. 



A Confrontation with the British 

On March 28th, after it had been discovered by a British 
airplane, the British sent a battleship to the “Yechiam ” 
and demanded that soldiers board its deck. The escorts 
and the illegal Olim were instructed not to resist in the 
open sea in case of a confrontation with the British. Af¬ 
ter the British were told that the ship was sailing for 
Tel Aviv, they threatened to come on board and then the 
course was changed to Haifa and it was decided to sabo¬ 
tage the motor The communication devices were thrown 
overboard. 

Early in the morn ing of March 29th, the British board¬ 
ed the “Yechiam ” and forced the illegal Olim to dis¬ 
embark in the port in order to move them to an exile 
ship. The Olim were exhausted and some of them were 
moved by stretchers. They were placed on the Brit¬ 
ish exile ship and led to a detention camp in Cyprus. 
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Camp 62 in Cyprus 

The first moment in Cyprus was difficult. The camp was 
surrounded by a barbed wire fence and armed British 
soldiers stood guard all around it. I felt as if I was re¬ 
turned to a concentration camp... After I entered the 
camp, I relaxed. I realized that the similar scene mis¬ 
led me. We organized slowly and the feeling started 
improving. In the camp there was a kind of “political 
party war”. Every party tried to enlist into its ranks as 
many people as possible. Since I didn’t join the sail as 
part of the children’s kibbutz, I too was “kidnapped”... to 
the “Ha’Shomer Ha’Tzair” movement. Every once in a 
while, envoys from Israel would reach the camp and the 
connection with Israel was a tight one. 

I remembered a demonstration we held against Bevin, 
the minister who led the British policy of prohibiting 
free Aliyahfor Jews to the Land of Israel after WWII. 
We shouted “Bevin is Hitler!” and as an act of protest we 
drained the water tanks. 


The Queen of Sheba Reaches Cyprus 

One day the rumor was spread around that a singer from 
Israel is due to arrive in the camp. A girl with curly hair 



and brownish skin came, wearing an embroidered Ye¬ 
meni shirt, a long, black skirt and... big earrings. It was 
Shoshana Damari (later a famous Israeli singer) herself. 
To us she seemed like the Queen of Sheba who had ar¬ 
rived from a different world. 

We all gathered round. Instead of a stage, Shoshana 
stood on a table so everyone could see her. She sang 
songs in Hebrew and also a song in Yiddish, “Raisins 
and Almonds”. It was a song that Dad used to sing to us 
during our childhood. I was very touched. 



Daily Life in the Camp 


The camps in Cyprus were run by the British Army. The 
physical conditions weren’t easy due to overcrowded¬ 
ness and a lack of privacy. In addition, the camps had 
sanitary problems and there was a lack of water The 
illegal Olim got their food from the British Army, mostly 
in preservative tin cans, but the food was poor. Later on, 
the Joint sent food supplements. 
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With the approval of the British, envoys of the Jewish 
Agency and the Joint were sent to the camps in Cyprus. The 
envoys operated the medical and educational services in 
the camps and helped organizing community life. Most of 
the illegal Olim belonged to one of the youth movements 
and many of them lived in Aliyahkibbutzim. The kib¬ 
butz served its members as a kind of a family substitute. 


Finally in the Land of Israel 
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Arriving at a Country that Has Just Been “Born” 

After three months in Camp 62 in Cyprus, the State was 
established. During the first intermission they took out 
all the kids from Cyprus and transferred them to the 
Land of Israel. The agreement with the British was that 
as long as the fighting continues, adults were not allowed 
to make Aliyah to avoid increasing the number of Jewish 
fighters. I arrived in Israel during the first intermission, 
on the 5th or 6th of July 1948. I was sixteen years old. 
They took us from the ship straight to the train in Haifa 
and from there to an Olim camp in Raanana. The days 
were those of the big summer vacation. What to start 
from? The only thing I knew was that Adina stayed in 
the teachers seminar in Givat Ha’Shlosha. I told those in 
charge that I need to reach my sister in Givat Ha’Shlosha 
and received a travel approval certificate and a bus ride 
ticket. 


First Ride in Israel 

I had a Pound Sterling that the relatives from South Af¬ 
rica had attached to the letter they sent to me. I left the 
Olim house, approached the adjacent kiosk and asked 
to exchange my coin for local currency. For that coin I 
got a thousand mils! What a sum!!! I didn’t really know 



how “rich” I was, but such a sum was a lot of money at 
the time. 

The transportation companies of “Egged”, “Dan” and 
“South Yehuda” operated back then in Israel. I wasn’t 
familiar with anything yet. Everything was new to me. 
The main thing was that I had a free bus travel approv¬ 
al certificate. I took a bus and journeyed from Raanana 
to Petach Tikva. Next to the “Beilinson” Hospital, the 
driver told me to get off and explained how to get to my 
destination: “Walk down that path and over there you’re 
going to see houses already. That’s Givat Ha’Shlosha”. 

I reached Givat Ha’Shlosha during July’s sizzling heat. I 
saw little houses, not a living soul was outside. Suddenly 
I heard from some window piano playing. I thought it 
was Adina, after all at home she used to play the piano. 
I knocked on the door. A girl opened up and asked me 
what I needed. I said that I was looking for Adina Eliash. 
“Adina Eliash? She left. The seminar is closed now, it’s 
vacation time,” she replied. I didn’t know what to do, 
what vacation she was talking about. I was helpless. 
“Come, I’ll take you to the House Mother, she’ll explain 
it to you”. And indeed, the House Mother told me that 
Adina had left and added: “I know that she has a sister 
in Cyprus and she waited for you to come, but right now 
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she’s in Rosh Pina or some place”. I was so disappointed, 
I wanted to see her already! I asked whether she might 
be in Rishpon, after all I had a letter from Mary Brenner 
from Rishpon. She said that yes, Adina was in Rishpon. 


Ride to Rishpon 

I returned to the Olim house and the next day I traveled 
to Rishpon. I had no idea how to go and where Rishpon 
was. They gave me a few explanations and I went. I got 
off the bus at Herzliya, there was a station with a bench 
there. I sat down. I didn’t know what the address that I 
needed to reach was, all I knew was a name: Mary Bren¬ 
ner. I turned to a woman who was sitting next to me in 
the station and explained to her that I needed to reach 
the Brenner family in Rishpon. She said there’s a bus 
there twice a day and promised she would show me the 
path when we get there. We got off at Rishpon and as we 
were walking, she asked: “Do you need the young or the 
old?” I didn’t know what to reply. I said, “I need Mary 
Brenner”. We reached a house. 

I knocked on the door, a woman was standing next to a 
table and was ironing. As soon as I came in, she clapped 
her hands and said (in Yiddish): “This is Golda’leh!!!” 
Mary was a friend of my mother’s and I guess that I 



looked like Mom. She was expecting me to come. 

I asked where Adina was and Mary told me she was in 
Haifa with Ester (the cousin). 



Mary Brenner (on the right) 
and her daughter-in-law collecting eggs 
in the chicken coop on the farm in Rishpon 


Mary and her family members received me with great 
joy, but for me they were still strangers. I wanted to re¬ 
turn immediately to the Olim house, but there were no 
buses by then. Since I had no choice, I stayed. 


A Moving Meeting with Adina 

The next morning, Adina had come. At night we slept 
in one bed. We were very excited, a lot of mixed emo¬ 
tions came up. It was our first meeting since we were 
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separated in July 1944. Four whole years have passed 
since then. And what years they were! What I had gone 
through, what she had gone through. 

Shlomo was fighting in those days as a Palmachnik in 
the Lod-Ramle battles. Adina told me that she wanted to 
send me to a youth company in a kibbutz. I was very dis¬ 
appointed. After all, she convinced me to come to Israel. 
That’s what I came for? I could have gone to South Afri¬ 
ca, could have acquired a profession and be independent. 
We fought and cried all night long. It was a night of tears 
and pain. 

I realized that I had no choice but to go to the Ein 
Ha’Shofet Kibbutz and try and fit in there. All three of 
us had to build our life under survival conditions. We 
had no parents or other sources of support. We had be¬ 
come orphans, came out of the war bruised and battered. 
I knew that that was the way things were, I had to con¬ 
tinue on my way alone. The family hug and the safety 
that I was waiting for so much, were not to be my fate at 
that stage. 



We Have Roots, We Didn’t Come from Nowhere! 

It wasn’t long before Adina fell in love with Tuvia Co¬ 
hen, a teacher and journalist (his pen name was Eliezer 
Ben-Moshe). The couple in love was planning a wed¬ 
ding and Tuvia’s parents were not particularly thrilled 
with the match: Tuvia came from a Polish-religious fam¬ 
ily that had made Aliyahwhen he was three years old and 
was considered to have a good pedigree. But Adina... 
An orphan! Among the Lithuanian relatives we still had 
after the Holocaust, there was Grandpa Yitzhak’s young¬ 
er sister, Sarah-Leah. Sarah-Leah married Rabbi Shalom 
Tzvi Krominsky in Siauliai and in 1933 the family had 
made Aliyahto Israel and was living in Haifa. Tuvia and 
his parents reached the Krominsky family house in Haifa 
to hear and get to know Adina’s splendid family roots. 
Of course the Krominskys recounted our pedigree and 
after the picture had been clarified, Tuvia’s parents sup¬ 
ported the wedding wholeheartedly. 


In the Ein Ha’Shofet Kibbutz 

I tried to fit in at the Ein Ha’Shofet Kibbutz for three 
months, but I couldn’t find my place there. The youth 
company in the kibbutz had arrived from Romania two 
years earlier and of course its members spoke Romanian 
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among themselves, a language I didn’t know. In fact, I 
could only speak Hebrew... I felt a stranger and discon¬ 
nected. 



I decided to leave. 

I went to Mary Brenner and she advised me to go to Dina 
her sister in Tel Aviv because there it would be easier for 
me to find work and get by. I stayed with Dina and Tzvi 
Maimon for a few days and later on, I met Chana and 
Bruno, Olim who were with me in the transit camp in 
Cyprus and who in the meantime had had a baby. 



In Jaffa 

I moved into Ghana and Bruno’s apartment for a few 
months. Occasionally there were airstrikes and Ghana 
would shout to me: “Golda’leh, come outside, let’s run!” 
I didn’t understand what she was stressed over. I said: 
“What running? In the morning I have to work, I want to 
sleep”. This was war? This war seemed like child’s play 
to me. 

As long as I was alone, everything seemed to be “no big 
deal” for me. After what I had gone through, nothing 
seemed difficult to me. If I could work as a child digging for 
whole days without eating, what was paving roads for me? 


Starting My Life 

When I was living with Ghana and Bruno I had a boy¬ 
friend for a few months. After we had split up, Chanoch 
Erlich, my future husband, would come more and more 
to the house in Jaffa and was courting me vigorously. 
After all, we had already met in France before I boarded 
the ship of the illegal Olim. I was seventeen years old. 
Chanoch said: “I have no one and you have no one. You 
are for me the mother that I haven’t got, a beloved sis¬ 
ter. You are everything to me and I’m everything to you. 
Let’s build a family together”. I decided to accept his 
proposal. 
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The Wedding Story 

In Jaffa there were big Arab houses in the center of which 
there was a wide entrance hall with rooms all around it. 
In every room lived a family and the kitchen was shared 
by everyone. We got the opportunity to use a big lobby 
in such a house across the street from the French Con¬ 
sulate. Chanoch and I, a few hours away from the role of 
bride and groom, prepared the place for the wedding: we 
mopped the floor and brought benches and tables from a 
nearby synagogue. 

An hour before the wedding, Chanoch left to get a hair¬ 
cut and to shave. He borrowed his wedding suit from a 
friend. I borrowed my veil from a shop. Before the wed¬ 
ding, I put on the white festive dress that Mary Brenner 
had bought for me and arrived at the scene. Someone 
who lived there and whom I didn’t know looked at me 
and said: “A bride without a coiffure?” Right away she 
crafted three festive curls for me and covered my head 
with the veil. All of the organization was very different 
than what we know today. There were very little means 
and a lot of improvisations. 

When Dina Maimon arrived, she discovered that I didn’t 
have a bridal bouquet. I didn’t even know there is a 



need of one... She gave money to one of the kids there 
and asked him to run and buy flowers. The bouquet he 
bought was probably not very big, so the photographer 
added paper flowers to make the bouquet seem richer. 
The wedding was attended by Chanoch’s friends who 
played music and made the atmosphere merry! 

And what about refreshments for the guests? It was the 
period of food rationing in Israel and it was forbidden 
to transfer food from place to place. Mary Brenner had 
prepared sandwiches and cakes and got at the moshav 
a special certificate to take all this to Jaffa. Dear Mary 
was a special personality. She escorted me and Adina 
and Shlomo like a mother and was family to us. 



In love on the day of the wedding 
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A Young Couple at the Start of Its Path 

I worked in the kitchen of the “Tel Ha’Shomer” Hospital. 
I was washing huge cooking pots and piles of dishes. I 
had to earn a living. After the wedding, I joined Chanoch 
who was living at a Jaffa woman’s sort of a cellar. She 
took a lot of money for the rent, fifty mils, but we were 
naive and didn’t realize that for the same sum of money 
we could have rented an excellent apartment in Tel Aviv. 



A Young Mother 

A few months after the wedding, I was pregnant and 
from that moment on, I felt very ill and couldn’t work. 
Chanoch got accepted as a worker at the Israel Electric- 


ity Company and would go out to work in Dimona, in 
Sdom and in the Jerusalem Mountains. I had a terrible 
pregnancy. When I got married, I weighed 65 kilograms 
(around 143 pounds) and after the delivery I weighed 
45 kilograms (about 99 pounds)... The delivery was fine, 
but I had no strength. There wasn’t a lot of food. We ate 
mostly bread and oranges and every once in a while, I 
would cook bean soup. There was one day when I faint¬ 
ed due to weakness. 

We were starting from scratch. 

The relatives from South Africa decided to help me. 
They sent us a refrigerator, something that during those 
days almost no one had in Israel. We sold the refrigera¬ 
tor and with the money that we got for it, we rented an 
apartment in Ramat Gan for “key money”. 


My Daughter Sarah’leh 

After SarahTeh was born, there was no one to help me. 
I was so young and inexperienced that at the beginning, 
I was really afraid to change her diaper. During the first 
days, I would wait for a neighbor to come in and help 
me, to get a little sense of security. Two nurses from a 
family health center came to my house to teach me how 
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to bathe the baby. The responsibility for such a tiny crea¬ 
ture seemed enormous to me. Up until then I was respon¬ 
sible for myself, I knew what my strengths were and I 
kept thinking that whatever will be with me, will be... 
The new role of raising a baby filled me with fears. After 
the delivery I no longer went out to work. 


My Son Avi 

When SarahTeh was three and a half years old, Avi was 
bom, a beautiful baby with blue eyes and fair curls. 
The apartment in Ramat Gan was lovely and included 
a kitchen, two rooms and a balcony. It was a neighbor¬ 
hood whose residents were Yemenites and they grew Gat 
(a plant the leaves of which have a phsyco-active effect 
when one chews it). After a while we discovered that 
Chanoch was allergic to the Gat, and we were forced 
to leave. We moved to a kind of roof apartment on Ja- 
botinsky Street in Ramat Gan, added a living room and 
expanded it. 



Housing Complex for Lithuanians 
in Israel in Ramat Ha’Sharon 

In the meanwhile, we started getting the first compen¬ 
sations from Germany. In Ramat Ha’Sharon, they built 
a housing complex for Lithuanian Jews in Israel and in 
1956 we moved in there. Avi was less than two years old. 
Most of the people in the Lithuania Housing Complex 
were adult Holocaust survivors, we were the youngest 
couple. There were some who re-married after the war 
and they had children the same age as my kids. SarahTeh 
was already attending school. Chanoch was working 
very hard. The Lithuania Housing Complex was very 
far from the road, so everything required a long march: 
we walked a kilometer and a half (almost a mile) to the 
health maintenance center, a kilometer and a half to the 
bus and so on to every place. I loved the period of time 
there. We had our own house on the ground and there 
was an open space where no cars were running. The chil¬ 
dren grew up with a lot of freedom. It was important for 
me not to keep them sealed in, inside the house, I let 
them feel safe. They would go out on hikings, rode bikes 
and did anything they wanted to. 
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Family Atmosphere 

Our home in the Lithuania Housing Complex was an 
open one, literally. We never locked the door and were al¬ 
ways hosting friends and family from Israel and abroad, 
for longer periods of time too. In the yard there were 
fruit bearing trees: peach, lemon, psidium, plum. There 
were also two almond trees that decorated the windows 
with their blossoms and flowerbeds of strawberry, green 
onion, radish and flowers. 

Chanoch and I would cultivate the yard on the weekends. 
Anyone who came to visit us left with flowers and fruits 
of every good kind. The house was on the border of a 
grove, so there was truly a sense of living in nature. The 
kids enjoyed themselves very much there. The neighbors 
were like a family and there was mutual caring. When 
there was a celebration at one of the neighbors’, every¬ 
one would take part in it. 


My Daughter Anaty 

Anaty, the youngest daughter, was born in a hospital in 
Kfar Saba. Between Sarah and Anaty there was a gap of 
eleven years, it took time until we decided to have an¬ 
other child because the conditions were not simple. As a 



baby, Anaty was very ill, twice she lost liquids and was 
hospitalized in the Ha’Sharon Hospital. Reaching the 
hospital from the Lithuania Housing complex was like 
crossing the Red Sea. Chanoch was exactly on reserve 
duty and I was alone with two kids. During that period 
of time, Adina also moved to Ramat Ha’Sharon, but to 
an entirely different area, Neve Magen. 

We lived in Ramat Ha’Sharon until Anaty was seven 
years old. That year, Sarah’leh got married and pregnant. 
She felt very bad. I wanted to reach her more often and 
help her, but the ride on public transport from Ramat 
Ha’Sharon to Givatayim (where she lived with Moshe) 
was long and exhausting. We decided to sell the apart¬ 
ment in the Lithuania Housing complex and move to Gi¬ 
vatayim. 



Proud mother to my three children 
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The Family is My Victory! 

At the age of 37 I was already a grandmother! SarahTeh 
and Moshe brought Shlomi, my first grandchild, into 
the world and after them Avi and Anaty had kids. Every 
Sabbath family dinner would last for several hours with 
delicious food, laughter, experiences from the passing 
week, singing and playing. The atmosphere at our place 
was very musical: Chanoch played the harmonica and 
the violin, Sarah and Avi played the guitar. 

I was happy that we had built a big, beautiful family, all 
of them good people. I feel that this is my victory over 
the Nazis. As a girl who had barely survived the Holo¬ 
caust, I got to have all of this happiness. 

I built a family nest, a warm base for the entire family. I 
guarded it devotedly and loyally from any danger, just as 
I did married life, which had its ups and downs like any 
couple. Sixty five years I was married to Chanoch, a spe¬ 
cial and talented man, a loving father and grandfather. 


Chanoch passed away on the 20th of Iyyar, 5775 (2015). 



Living with the Holocaust and Being Grateful 
for Everything There Is 

When Sarah’leh was born, we were hard-pressed finan¬ 
cially, but I always tried to get her the best food. Some¬ 
times when she would say, “this doesn’t taste good for 
me”, I couldn’t control myself. I couldn’t stand it when 
someone said “it doesn’t taste good” about food. After 
all, in the camps I found a frozen potato, cut it into thin 
pieces and ate it with the skin. It was a delicacy for me. 
How does she say “doesn’t taste good” about the food 
that I was serving her? It drove me mad, I reacted with 
great anger. To this day I do not throw away a single 
slice of bread. I can give it to cats, to birds, but never 
throw away food! 

The Holocaust is a part of me no matter how you look at 
it. I am a busy and active woman, I meet up with friends, 
love reading and being with members of my family - but 
no matter what, you always get back to the Holocaust 
eventually. It’s inside me, I cannot escape it. I dream 
about it, live and breathe it. 

One winter day, I was sitting with Chanoch in the kitch¬ 
en and on the radio they said that “in Germany, 36 peo¬ 
ple froze to death”. I told Chanoch: “Look, we went on 
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the death march in January. We walked barefoot, hungry, 
weak and we didn’t freeze to death. What a miracle that 
was!” 

In addition to my three children, today I have eight 
grandchildren and ten great grandchildren. 

Praise to God, we defeated them! We raised a new gen¬ 
eration and the next generation raised another one and 
so on. 

What else could one possibly want? 




You are my victory! 



We Were One Heart describes the history 
of Golda Eliash-Erlich from her childhood 
in Lithuania, through her survival in the 
Holocaust and all the way through to her 
immigration to Israel and starting her family 
there. 

It is a story of resourcefulness and 
courageous intuition, about the wondrous 
powers of faith and hope and about an 
intense passion for life which the torments 
of body and mind can't vanquish. 

Golda is a symbol of optimism and of a joie 
de vivre for the three generations she has 
brought on - her children, her grandchildren 
and her great grandchildren. 

Her family is her pride and in it she sees the 
great victory of her life. 



